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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RY little of importance in foreign affairs has been 

recorded during the week, but we note that the corre- 
spondent of the Times at Teheran, telegraphing to Wednesday's 
paper, states that the Foreign Minister in the new Cabinet has 
assured him that matters are “progressing favourably,”—a 
piece of official optimism on which, we fear, it would be rash 
to rely too implicitly. The most menacing circumstance, in 
the words of the Times correspondent, is that the revolu- 
tionaries now find themselves among the unemployed, and are 
wanted neither in Persia nor in the places whence they came. 
Many of them are said to resemble “walking arsenals.” They 
carry “a Mauser pistol on the left side, a large Browning 
revolver in front, and a small Browning revolver on the right. 
Slung from the shoulders are a large square bomb, a small 
hand-grenade, and a rifle, and they are cuirassed with 
cartridges.” 

On reading this we are led to say, in Lord Salisbury’s 
formula, “the vision that rises before us” is of some notable 
pirate like Captain Kidd or Morgan or Jones, who, it will 
be remembered, are always portrayed in boys’ books as literally 
covered with lethal weapons. After this vivid description the 
Times correspondent adds a note which must be regarded as 
somewhat of an anticlimax. “The Nationalists are doing 
their best to explain that the presence of revolutionaries is 
unnecessary now that the Shah has granted the Constitution.” 
“Unnecessary” seems a somewhat weak word to describe these 
exceedingly explosive gentlemen. If one of them were to go 
off by accident, he would, we presume, blow not only himself 
but everything within reach to atoms. 


The postal strike in France has ended in utter failure, and 
those strikers have practically all returned to work whom the 
Government were willing to receive back. Some hundreds, 
however, have been dismissed. M. Clemenceau is to be con- 
gratulated on his coolness and success. He saw that the right 
of the State to call its soul its own was imperilled, and that 
at all risks he must hold out against the capricious demands 
of the strikers. This time he was aided by popular opinion, 
and his firm policy was thoroughly vindicated. There is, how- 
ever, a sequel to the postal strike. On Tuesday night the 
Confédération Générale du Travail proclaimed a general 
strike of the federated Unions. The document is signed by 
the secretary, M. Niel, who only last Sunday, as the Paris 








correspondent of the Times tells us in Thursday's paper, 
declared that the working men of France were not ripe 
for a general strike. M. Niel's first thoughts were better 
than his second. There was little response on the following 
days to his mot d’ordre. The action of the Confédération was 
admittedly taken in the interests of the postal employees. 
Yet, if we are not mistaken, most Government employees feel 
that there is a great gulf of class and motive between them 
and the revolutionary iconoclasts of the Confédération. 
Altogether, the general strike which is to paralyse France 
seems as far off asever. The junction between Civil servants 
and the industrial Unions is necessary for the purpose, and 
events seem to show that that junction cannot be achieved. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Duke of Bedford 
called attention to the reductions in the Regular Army and 
the Regular Reserve, to the deficiency of officers in the Regular 
Army and in the Special Reserve, and to the state of the 
Special Reserve. He moved that a special inquiry be instituted 
into the condition of the Special Reserve, and as to the extent 
to which it is fitted to discharge the duties of the Regular 
Reserve which would devolve upon it in time of war. He 
pointed out that nine reserve cadres of the Regular Army 
had been disbanded. At the same time, the number of men 
actually serving in the home battalions had been reduced, thus 
giving a diminished reserve-creating power in the cadres 
and necessitating an increased number of Reservists to complete 
regiments on mobilisation. The position, in fact, waa this: 
the reserve-making power of the Regular Army had been 
diminished to an extent which could not be accurately esti- 
mated. Nothing had been put in the place of the abolished 
Militia system, and for compensation the country was told to 
put its trust in the Special Reserve. He wanted to know 
whether the country was justified in doing so. That was why 
he asked for an inquiry at once. To learn the lesson in war 
might mean the ruin of the country. 

Lord Roberts followed with a speech of strong feeling and 
marked pessimism. He confirmed all that the Duke of 
Bedford had said as to the lamentable want of officers. He 
was utterly amazed at the Army being treated in both Houses 
as a party question. He could not conceive how anybody 
could suppose that there could be an army at all under such 
conditions. As things were, the nation did not in the least 
believe in the Army. He knew that the leaders in both 
Houses were anxious about the future, but they did not dare 
to communicate their fears to the country. He failed to 
understand for what purpose the Territorial Army was 
intended. There was neither an army to defend the country 
nor an army to send abroad. It was a marvel to him how 
anybody could see what was going on in Europe and rest 
content with the Army as it was. Territorials marching 
before the Lord Mayor would not make an army. Trained 
men were necessary. He begged the Government to take the 
country into their confidence and to tell it the truth. The 
number of officers was “thousands upon thousands short.” 
Since 1905 nothing had been done to improve matters. The 
Motion for a special inquiry was carried on a division by 
73 votes to 22. We detest the réle of alarmists, but we have 
no option but to express our belief that Lord Roberts's 
warnings are well founded. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith answered 
the highly important protest against the Budget by a number 
of London merchants, bankers, and business men. The 
protest, which was published in the papers of last Saturday, 
was signed by many of the best-known English bankers, some 
of whom are supporters of the Government. It expressed, 
“ irrespective of party,” the opinion that many of the finance 
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proposals before Parliament are open to “grave objection.” 
The signatories confine their comments, however, to those 
questions upon which they can speak from. experience. 
Objection is taken td the alteration of the AW as régardé the 
Old Sinking Fund. The principle under which the surplus of 
each year is automatically applied to the reduction of Debt is 
said to be “the only sound one.” If the law is altered, the 
Government will inevitably be tempted to underestimate 
revenue and to overestimate expenditure in order that they 
may have surpluses to spend on objetts for which nionty 
would not have been specially voted. The signatories are 
further alarmed at the disproportion of the burden placed on 
a small class of the community. They believe that the great 
increase of the Death-duties and of the Income-tax, coupled 
with the super-tax, will seriously injure commerce. In 
conclusion, they urge that if capital is to be regarded as no 
longer indisputably safe in this country; it may be reduced 
below the point necessary for trade. If capital is reduced, 
employment will be diminished and wages lowered. 


Mr. Asquith asked in what way other than that proposed in 
the Budget the wealth represented by the signatories of the 
protest could be called upon to contribute its proper share to 
the national expenditure. In France, under the proposed 
Income-tax Law, an income of four thousand pounds would 
pay ls. 5d. in the pound. Here it would pay Is. 3d. In 
France an income of twenty thousand pounds would pay 
practically the same as here,—namoly, ls. 7d. In Prussia, in 
the chief cities, the Income-tax payable to the State and 
municipality on incomes of five thousand pounds was already 
2s. in the pound, or 10 per cent. If the new Prussian financial 
proposals were carried, the amount would increase. He did 
not think that people with incomes between three thousand and 
twenty thousand pounds a year would find themselves better off 
if they emigrated to Germany or France. The most glaring 
anomalies in our Income-tax had been removed, and with an 
untroubled conscience he now regarded it as a permanent part 
of our fiscal system. When some further amendments had 
been made in the law, he believed the tax would be capable of 
still wider expansion in an emergency. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that our Income-tax was actually ls. in the pound, 
for the average rate last year was 94d. Under the new 
proposal the average rate would be under 11d., and if the 
super-tax were included it would be 11}d..—‘an extremely 
moderate sum.” 


The discussion of the Budget Resolutions in the Commons 
has been proceeding throughout the week, but without 
much result, and there are already signs of flagging 
interest. The interest was, however, somewhat revived on 
Thursday night when Mr. Balfour, whose speech the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer admitted was temperate and persuasive, 
made a general disquisition on the principle of graduation. 
He declared that it carried with it real dangers, for it was 
impossible to lay down a fixed point at which graduation 
ceased to be just and became oppressive. “This is called a 
democratic Budget,” said Mr. Balfour. “Do not let us 
associate democracy with robbery, which is a nearer danger 
than it has ever seemed before.” The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agreed that it would be a real danger if a Govern- 
ment were to say: “The poor are many, the rich are few. 
Let us attack the few.” He declared, however, that his Budget 
was not open to any such criticism. It is, of course, a question 
of degree. We have no objection ourselves to the rich being 
made to contribute largely to national needs. At the same 
time, it is impossible to deny that in the end the burden of 
taxation falls most heavily on the poor. That is the evil of 
vast expenditure, and one of the chief arguments against such 
measures as old-age pensions. It is not an argument against 
naval and military expenditure for those who believe that 
such expenditure is absolutely necessary if the nations is 
to survive. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the genius of Mr. Meredith, 
the distinguished novelist and poet, who died at his house 
in Surrey early on Tuesday morning. There has béen 
during the week a loud expression of public opinion that thé 
cremated remains of Mr. Meredith should bé buriéd in the 
Abbey: The Dean, however, has decided against burial there, 
and as he; and he alone, is responsible, his. decivion is final: 
Though we may be inclined to think that the demiund for thé 
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very great honour of burial in the Abbey was not unreasc 

able, especially in view of the fact that the Dean granted the 
request in the case of Sir Henry Itving, we aré by no means 
inclined to join in the hunt of noisy protest with which the 
Dean is being pursued. After all, the nation has placed in his 
hahds ah office which makés him trustee of the Abbey, and 
that being so, it is his duty to decide the question on what he 
believes to be its merits, and not in accordance with news. 
paper or any other form of popular clamour, If the nation 
desires to alter the conditions under which burial in the Abbey 
takes place; it can, of course, alter them; but until it doas 
make such alterations the Dean must carry out his trust, 
undeterred by the thought whether he is pleasing the King 
the Prime Minister, or the Press. 


















We must not forget that the space at the disposal of the 
Dean is very limited, and that each fresh burial in the Abbey 
makes the difficulty of conferring this signal honour greater 
than before. We doubt if there is room in the Abbey for 
more than six or seven new interments. That being £0, the 
responsibility of allotting this space is proportionately great, 
Until we had fully thought out all the claims likely to arise in 
the next twenty years, we should be very loth to take the 
responsibility of saying that the Dean was in the wrong. Of 
one thing we are quite sure. The Dean was right to refuse 
to give the reasons for his action. Nothing could have been 
more painful or more undignified than a public debate in the 
newspapers on thosé reasons. If Parliament chooses to 
appoint a Committee to consider and report upon the 
conditions under which the Dean exercises his powers, that 
is another matter. Before such a Committee the Dean might 
very properly be asked to state the principles on which he 
holds that his action ought to be based. 

















We have refrained hitherto from commenting on the recent 
disclosure of the letter written by Captain Bacon, R.N,, 
reflecting on officers of superior rank, and printed privately 
by the Admiralty for the instruction of the Board. But we 
felt that the First Lord, in deliberately stating that this was 
a “proper” letter to be written in the circumstances, had 
assumed @ grave responsibility, and the concurrence of the 
Board of Admiralty has undoubtedly created a painful 
impression. The further disclosures made by Mr. Carlyon 
Bellairs, M.P., at Oxford yesterday week only aggravate 
these misgivings. Mr. Bellairs stated that a letter from 
Captain Bacon to Sir John Fisher, printed by the 
Admiralty and privately circulated to the extent of 
fifty copies, had just come into his possession. In this 
letter there is a most injurious reference to Mr. Bellairs 
as having always been an incompetent officer. Commenting 
on this attack, Mr. Bellairs pointed out that while he had had 
the misfortune of standing alone in his party in this fight with 
the Government on the naval question, he could at least claim 
to have fought them honourably in the open. On the other 
hand, the Government had twice, through the action of the 
Admiralty, sought to assassinate his reputation, first by 
searching among the Admiralty records and arming a Member, 
for the purpose of attacking him, with the secret Report of a 
Court of Inquiry held fourteen years ago, and now by printing 
copies of a libellous letter at the taxpayers’ erpense. Captain 
Bacon's letter strikes at the root of naval discipline; this 
carries the war évén against retired officers who venture to 
differ from thé existing régime. 


Captain Bacon’s letters—which were written three years ago— 
led to a somewhat stormy scene in the House of Contmons on 
Wednesday. Mr. McKenna made it clear that Captain Bacon 








had no notion when he wrote these letters that they would be 
printed or used iti any public way, and, on behalf of Sir John 
Fisher, expressed regret that the passage relating to Mr. 
Bellairs had not been deleted. He vigorously denied that the 
letters had been printed because they reflected on the personal 
character of Mr. Bellairs. Later on the Speaker ruled that 
there had been no breach of privilege; the question whether 
the letter was libellous or not was not for him (the Speaker) 
but for the Liaw Courts to decide. The incident, as the Daily 
Chronicle observes, has left a disagreeable impression. The 
Manchester Guardian in a leading article notes that no satis- 
factory answer ha¢ been returned to the question whether 
Captain Bacon, who “ wrote as he would have written had he 
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been & confidential agent of the First Sea Lo .” was instructed 
to send these reports on his superior officers :-—~ 

«The furthest Mr. McKenna has gone is to say that ‘a system 
of junior officers reporting upon their seniors would of course 
meet with the disapprobation of the Admiralty, but the letters in 

uestion did not constitute any such report.’ We accept the 
qamiralty’s assurance that there is no ‘system’ of espionage ; 
bat even one special correspondent of the First Sea Lord is one 
too many. If he was an unauthorised correspondent, he should 
have been severely censured for writing ‘private’ letters of such 

character to the First Lord; if, on the other hand, he was 
suthorised to write, Sir John Fisher has sinned against the laws of 
Aiscipline in the Fleet as much as Lord Charles Beresford, or any 
of the officers who instigated a newspaper agitation against his 
reforms.” 


That is sound doctrine admirably expressed. The Manchester 
Guardian notes as a serious feature of the case this leakage 
of confidential information. But what can you expect when 
you print fifty copies when one was more than enough? The 
incident as a whole can only be described as deplorable. 


Lord Cromer, the president of the Men’s League for 
Opposing Woman Suffrage, presided at a dinner held by the 
League at the Hotel Cecil on Tuesday, and introduced the 
toast of the guests—Lord James of Hereford and Lord 
Ourzon—in a brief but incisive speech in which he stated that 
all the information he had received went to show that the case 
for female enfranchisement was going downhill rather than 
uphill. Lord James of Hereford, in responding to the toast 
of the guests, recalled the fact that in what was practically 
his frst speech in the House of Commons, thirty-eight years 
ago, he opposed a Bill to enfranchise women, and added that 
he had never wavered in his opposition from that day to this. 

Lord Curzon, in the course of a long and able speech, stated 
his belief that the bulk of thoughtful and intelligent women 
were opposed to this proposal. But they must not underrate 
the seriousness of the question. The proposed change was the 
most tremendous political revoiution ever contemplated, and it 
was an experiment which, once made, could never be cancelled. 
Manhood suffrage was bad enough, but on the day that adult 
siffrage was carried they might put up the shutters of the 
British Empire. All sorts of confused issues were raised at a 
General Election, and without a Referendum—a device which 
he personally thought they would have to resort to before 
long—neither the opinion of the women nor of the men could 
be definitely ascertained. Until, therefore, such machinery 
had been provided, they must protest against this measure 
being forced into law. Sir Edward Clarke spoke in no 
uncertain tones of the mischievous folly of the Conservative 
leaders in encouraging the movement, and the non-political 
nature of the League was illustrated by an admirable and 
impressive speech from Mr. J. M. Massie, M.P., who dwelt on 
the social and moral issues involved in the proposed change. 


On Tuesday the Divisional Court, consisting of Mr. Justice 
Darling, Mr. Justice Bray, and Mr. Justice Lawrence, gave 
judgment in the case of a refusal of Holy Communion. A rule 
nisi had been obtained by Canon Thompson calling upon Sir 
Lewis Dibdin, the Dean of Arches, to show why a writ should 
not issue prohibiting that Court from proceeding with the 
decree against Canon Thompson. It will be remembered that 
the Court of Arches decided that Canon Thompson had no 
right,since the passing of the Deceased Wife's Sister Act, 1907, 
to refuse the Holy Communion to a person who had married a 
deceased wife’s sister. Mr. Justice Darling, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, and Mr. Justice Lawrence, Mr. Justice 
Bray dissenting, refused Canon Thompson’s application. 
The effect of this is to uphold the decision of the Dean of 
Arches that the Communion cannot be refused toa parishioner 
on the ground of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. We 
presume that the decision of the Court will go to the Court of 
Appeal, and ultimately to the House of Lords, but we have 
ourselves very little doubt that the decision is as sound in law 
as in policy, and that it will be upheld in the higher tribunal. 


The ridiculous storm in a teacup which has been raised by a 
section of the Press over the fact that Mrs. Asquith asked a 
certain number of her friends to look at some Paris gowns in 
Downing Street has, we trust, received ite quietus in a letter 
addressed by Mrs. Asquith to Mr. Richardson, M.P. In this 
letter Mrs, Asquith writes that there is no truth in the 





statement that there has been an exhibition and sale of foreign 
stuffs or clothes at 10 Downing Street. She goes on to say 
that on the 6th of the month in the course of the afternoon 
she received in her private room at tea some twenty to twenty- 
five of her personal friends, “and a well-known French 
costumier, whose models can be bought in any London shop, 
brought some specimens for the inspection of myself and my 
guests. It was a purely private occasion.” 


We are bound to say that we are unable as journalists to 
notice this incident without a very considerable sense of 
humiliation, for we are proud of ourtrade. Weare no enemies 
of journalistic enterprise, and can tolerate it even when it 
takes what seem to us personally somewhat silly or trivial 
developments. When, however, that enterprise results in 
denunciations of the female members of the family of the 
Prime Minister, the limit of such enterprise appears to us td 
have been not merely reached but passed. We supposd 
Mrs. Asquith considered it absolutely necessary to write the 
letter she has written, but we cannot but regret the 
fact. We had rather have seen a precedent set in absolute 
reticence. The difficulty about denials, even of untrue stories 
or gross exaggerations, is that they breed other stories. 
Those who think, as most Englishmen do, that matters con- 
cerning the private lives of individuals ought not to be 
discussed in the newspapers in a hostile spirit should as far 
as possible support that rule by refusing even to deny false 
stories. But perhaps it may be said that we are falling 
ourselves into the very error of which we complain. So true 
is it that 

“He who in quest of silence, silence hoots, 
Is apt to cause the hubbub he imputes.” 


Professor Walter Raleigh’s second lecture on Burke was not 
less illuminative than the first, noted by us last week. Dealing 
on this occasion with Burke's style, he observed that it was an 
outgrowth of his matter and his mind, and all the qualities of 
his writing were the qualities of the man himself. Though 
limited in the range of his subjects by his profession and the 
necessities of his life, he was never dry and never remote. In 
a happy passage Professor Raleigh insisted on his continuous 
seriousness. “He was very much the natural man, and had the 
solemnity and passion of the noble savage. His work had no 
frills, and there were no jokes, no play of wit. Further, there 
was no humour, for he was too much in earnest to be able to 
stand aside and look at his subject as the gods might look at 
it. But he had all the Irish tact,—the real feeling for the 
human situation. He was, above all, sincere, and he had no 
leisure and no taste for play.” The charges of inconsistency 
were only levelled at him by those who had not mastered his 
political convictions. To him politics and daily life were the 
same thing. Ideas he distrusted and feared, and “it was 
because he had a passion for life, an aversion to substituting 
shorthand conclusions for living fact, that he was so great 
a thinker.” There was little that was personal in his writings, 
yet his “ Letter to a Noble Lord” was in some respects the 
greatest example of his rhetoric and eloquence. In con- 
clusion, Professor Raleigh asserted that Burke’s rango of 
language and thought was greater than was to be found in any 
other prose writer. 


A meeting was held on Friday afternoon at the Caxton Hall 
to inaugurate the True Temperance Association. The aims 
of this body are set forth in a letter signed by Lord Halsbury, 
Mr. C. A. Cripps, K.C., Lord Plymouth, Mr. J. F. Hope, M.P., 
and Sir William H. Bennett, F.R.O.S. The signatories point 
out that while drunkenness is steadily diminishing, it is still 
widely prevalent; and as it is in most cases the result of bad 
housing, extreme poverty, and lack of amusements and interests 
in life, a very real way of promoting temperance is to induce 
the average man, when he wishes for alcoholic beverage, to have 
it in circumstances which will discourage excess. We are in 
full sympathy with this movement, but confess to a certain 
surprise at not finding any recognition of the admirable and 
most successful work on similar lines already accomplished 
by the People’s Refreshment-House Association. 








Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. April 1st. 
Couseols (24) were on Friday 853—Friduy week 35}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
AMERICA AND THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. 


ERE are no better diplomatists than the best of the 

American Ambassadors and Ministers, and the State 
Department at Washington has a high tradition of ability. 
While, again, the greatest American publicists—Captain 
Mahan is the capital example—have shown an extra- 
ordinary depth of knowledge of, and insight into, world- 
politics, the ordinary American journalist, immersed in 
the party wrangles of home politics, sometimes shows an 
astonishing ignorance of foreign affairs, not merely as they 
affect Europe, because there he might very well plead that 
what does not affect America does not interest him, but as 
they affect the wider interests of the United States. Like 
all ignorant people, the journalists in question are very 
suspicious, and especially are they suspicious of friendly 
expressions of feeling which they do not understand. 
They are in the condition of Farmer Hayseed when he 
comes to town. He assumes that anybody who is even 
decently civil to him is goiug to try to swindle him or get 
something out of him, aud a courteous word throws him 
into a perfect ferment of anxiety. 


A good example of this suspiciousness founded on 
ignorance is furnished by a telegram from the New York 
correspondent of the Times published in Monday’s issue. 
There we are told that “the persistence with which a 
certain section of the English Press continues to label 
America as at least the moral ally of Great Britain in the 
struggle which so many Englishmen assume to be possible 
within a few years is provoking the Springfield Repub- 
lican to state the case afresh.” That worthy paper is 
apparently much perturbed by what it believes to be the 
insidious advances of the British journalist. It points 
out that the American Press, like the American people, 
has refused to consider the question, and remarks :— 
“‘There is something almost pathetic in the eagerness dis- 
played by these organs of British opinion to make sure of 
America’s sympathy and support.” The Republican is a 
New England newspaper, and one, says the Times corre- 
spondent, which enjoys a reputation for sobriety of view 
and weight of authority throughout the country. When it 
says that, should war come, “those guilty of precipitating 
it would be considered by the American people as 
treacherous to the interests of the whole Teutonic race,” 
and that “it would be impossible for this country to take 
sides without throwing itself into a convulsion of bitterly 
divided public opinion,” the Republican cannot, continues 
the Times correspondent, “ be accused of a one-sided or 
hasty judgment of the case. Devotion to peace is probably 
nowhere stronger than it is here, and sympathy is always 
assured for a country which desires peace. But attempts 
to label America as an ally in a European conflict only 
result in a strengthening of the determination to hold 
aloof from European disputes, and incidentally evoke 
such epithets as ‘pathetic.’” All that is very interesting, 
and in a sense very true, but we should hardly have 
thought it worth any one’s while to transmit such truisms 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Indeed, we are 
tempted to say that the most pathetic thing in the whole 
transaction is the curious ignorance displayed by the 
Springfield Republican. We do not, of course, know to 
what particular articles in the British Press it is alluding, 
for we cannot charge our memory with having seen any- 
thing more than those general expressions of good feeling 
and courtesy which serious British newspapers habitually 
use in their treatment of American affairs. For example, 
we ourselves wrote on the matter in a spirit of what we 
trust was becoming politeness. But because we were polite 
we are not so foolish as to think that we, or anybody in the 
Press or elsewhere, could “‘nobble” the American people 
or the American Government to support us contrary to 
their own interests in the coming struggle for sea power. 
What we pointed out was something very different, though 
we admit that we pointed it out with friendliness rather than 
with the rudeness either of suspicion or of cynicism. It 
was that the force of circumstances would certainly make 
the American people sympathise with us rather than with 
our possible antagonists, and must make them consider the 
risk of any change in the command of the sea with very 
grave annety. As, however, there appears to be some danger 








. . . aT 
of our meaning being misunderstood in certain quarters 
—though we are pretty sure they ure not official quarte 
owing to the friendly reticence of our language hi 
better perhaps set the matter out with blunt, or. ind 
with what may possibly seem brutal, frankness. - ™ 


We venture to say that the statesmen of America reali 
at this moment, and that later on the bulk of the Ameri 124 
people will realise, and last of all not impossibly omen the 
Springfield Republican, that it would be little short of 
national disaster if the command of the sea were to be 
lost by Britain and to pass into the hands of German 
America, in spite of her tremendous coast-line, both on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and her possession of the great 
island archipelago of the Philippines, and still more in 
spite of those great interests in Spanish South America 
and Brazil which are defined in the Monroe doctrine, 
has always been able to acquiesce with an easy mind ig 
the British command of the sea. The reasons are plain 
In the first place, America has always realised that 
we could not use our command of the sea in any way 
which would greatly damage her, for the very good reason 
that Canada is part of the British Empire. In Canada 
the Americans feel that they possess, as it were, a hosta 
which secures them from any exercise of the power that 
comes from the command of the sea which they would 
find intolerable. No doubt the conquest of Canada, or 
even the occupation of South-Eastern Canada, would be 
a very hard nut for the Americans to crack. At the same 
time, seventy millions of people very naturally feel that if 
the worst came to the worst they could overwhelm seven 
millions, or, to state the proposition in another way, that the 
threat or possibility of being able to do so would enable them 
to exercise diplomatic pressure which, as they might put it, 
would be sure to keep our exercise of the command of the 
sea within bounds. Further, American statesmen know that 
we are in reality silent partners with them in the Monroe 
doctrine, though occasionally that doctrine has been waved 
in our face by professional twisters of the Lion's tail, 
It was a British statesman—Cauning—who originally 
suggested the formulation of the Monroe doctriue, and 
since then we have repeatedly, iu fact if not in word, 
acknowledged the binding character of that doctrine, 
We did so when we made the Clayton-Bulwer ‘Treaty, 
and renounced any project of ourselves making a canal 
through the isthmus of Panama. Still more clearly 
did we acknowledge it when we abrogated that Treaty, 
and agreed that America should have the sole right 
of digging the canal, and guarding and _ protecting 
it in the interests of the commercial world. Again, 
our willingness to admit America’s right to inter- 
vene in our disputes with the Republics of Central 
and Southern America, and notably in the case 
of Venezuela, has involved repeated acknowledgment 
of the Monroe doctrine. The State Department at 
Washington know in fact that if they should ever 
deem it wise to approach the Governments of Europe 
with a view of getting a general acceptance of that 
policy put on record, no opposition would come from 
this country. We have no wish to extend our Empire 
in any part of the American Continent. In fact, we are 
upholders of the status quo in North, in Central, and 
in South America, which is in principle the Monroe 
doctrine. Therefore, as we have said, those who control 
American foreign policy will have no anxieties as long as the 
command of the sea remains in British hands. No doubt 
there is a certain party in the United States who desire 
that their own country should in future possess the 
command of the sea. If, however, they cannot induce the 
people of America to make the necessary sacrifice, and 
create the immense Fleet required for that purpose, they 
would much rather that the control should remain in our 
hands. We venture to go further than this, and to say 
that though the American people are from many points of 
view very friendly to Germany, and though so large a 
section of the inhabitants of the Union are of German 
origin, and look to the Fatherland for guidance and 
leadership as to the part they should play in their new 
homes, the statesmen of Washington would rather see 
the command of the sea in almost any other hands than 
those of Germany. And for thisreason. They know that 
German ambitions and aspirations in the matter of world- 
power must, if Germany held the command of the sea, 
tend to bring her into conflict with the Monroe doctrine. 
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any’s intentions are no doubt very friendly ; but if 


held the command of the sea, it is impossible to 
doubt that she would expect America to be reasonable, as 
she would call it, in regard to the Monroe doctrine, and not 
ish an expression of policy which Germany considers 
out. of date to its logical conclusion. For example, she 
would not deem it a friendly act on the part of America 
to refuse recognition to her claim to special interests 
jn Southern Brazil. Again, if she had been able to win 
the sceptre of the seas, she could not be expected not 
to desire the possession of some of the islands of the 
West Indies. In a word, the State Department know 
that if Germany were once to obtain the command of 
the sea, she would be certain to claim the privileges and 
advantages of that position, and that it would be idle 
toask her to do homage to what she would regard as an 
outworn tradition formulated by a not very conspicuous 
American President some ninety years ago. Further, 
American statesmen know that if such a clash of interests 
were to take place, they would not have the power to bring 
pressure upon Germany which they possess in our case 
owing to the continuity of frontier between Canada and 
the United States. ‘lo put the matter with perfect 
candour, they have a hold upon us which they have not 

t upon Germany. Germany, if she once obtained the 
command of the sea, would be quite out of the reach of 
any American pressure. 

German supremacy over Britain at sea of a permanent 
kind would at once make it necessary for America to 
secure herself and the policy to which she is devoted 
by out-building and out-organising Germany in_ the 
matter of sea power. But that might prove a task of 
the very greatest difficulty, for it is hardly likely that 
Germany, having won the command of the sea, would 
quietly allow the United States to wrest it from her. 
It is not for us to suggest what will be the ultimate or 
practical effect of these considerations, but we do say 
without fear of contradiction that they exist, and that 
they must affect the attitude taken up by the United 
States towards any struggle for sea power between us 
aud Germany. 


she 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND RELIGIOUS 
DISABILITIES. 


M® ASQUITH spoiled what would have been an 
admirable speech on the Roman Catholic Dis- 
abilities Removal Bill by one weak and inconsistent 
sentence. He made out un unanswerable case for the 
measure he was supporting; and he did this with an 
enthusiasm which Prime Ministers seldom show on behalf 
of legislation not originating with themselves. As regards 
one clause of the Bill—that which throws open the offices 
of Lord Chancellor of Great Britain and of Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland to Roman Catholic subjects of the Crown—he 
described it with perfect truth as bearing the hall-mark of 
Liberal principles. He could hardly say less, indeed, con- 
sidering that his own name, together with those of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. John Morley, 
appeared on the back of a similar Bill nineteen years ago. 
For the larger part of the intervening period the Liberal 
Party has not, it is true, been in a position to give effect 
to its convictions, and since 1906 its hands have been pretty 
full of legislation the title of which to the hall-mark in 
question is more disputable. We are not much surprised, 
therefore, that a Roman Catholic Disabilities Removal 
Bill has not been included in a King’s Speech, even in the 
fourth year of this pre-eminently Liberal Parliament. The 
removal of such remnants of religious inequality as are 
still to be found in our laws seems to have no proper place 
im a social reform programme. But when a measure of 
this kind is brought in by a private Member, and the 
Prime Minister feels himself bound to say that in his opinion 
there is no reason “ either of equity or of policy for retain- 
ing &@ most invidious and unjustifiable discrimination,” 
and that the Declaration made by the Sovereign on his 
accession is, quite apart from the offensiveness of its form, 
“one of the flimsiestand most unnecessary safeguards for the 
Protestant succession” that it is possible to imagine, it 
is a matter of legitimate disappointment that he should 
preface these strong statements by the feeble announce- 
ment that he is speaking for himself only. What he 
ought to have said, what is the least that his position 








and antecedents demanded of him, is that though the 
Government had unfortunately not been able to include 
the measure in the Ministerial list, he would give it what- 
ever assistance it is possible for a Government to hold out 
to a private Member’s Bill. The chances against such a 
Bill getting through in a crowded Session are many, and 
such a promise might not have meant much. Still, it 
would have meant something. It would have lifted the 
Bill out of the ruck of measures which have no prospect of 
becoming law, and have made it plain to the party that they 
were expected to vote for it if they got the chance. What 
becomes of the boasted triumph of Liberal principles if 
in the year 1909 the Liberal leader is afraid to include 
among them the removal of religious disabilities, or rather 
of certain obsolete laws, which can be maintained for no 
other reason than that they gratify a type of religious 
zeal which is consoled for losing the power to bite by being 
permitted to go on barking? If Mr. Asquith were at the 
head of a majority so feeble that the transfer of even a 
few votes would ensure a Government defeat, his action 
would be intelligible; with such a majority as that which 
he commands it is not even that. We do trust that next 
year he will allow himself to draw encouragement from 
the numbers who sit behind him, and will not suffer 
another Liberal Ministry to go out of office without giving 
a short shrift to statutes and declarations which are 
equally useless and discreditable. 


We are not concerned to question the accuracy of Mr 
McArthur’s distinction between the Roman Catholic 
Church and other Churches. But a distinction which was 
formerly valid may have become obsolete, and the fact that 
a political organisation was once formidable is no proof 
that it is formidable now. Even so good a Protestant as 
Bunyan could see, more than two centuries ago, that 
Giant Pope, “by reason of age, and also of the many 
shrewd brushes that he met with in his younger days,” 
had’ grown “crazy and stiff in his joints.” To Mr. 
McArthur’s fervid imagination, on the contrary, Pius X. 
is no less formidable than Gregory VIL. or Innocent ITI. 
In his history of Europe there is no chapter dealing 
with the decline of the Papacy as a political power. 
He pictures to himself a Roman Catholic Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, not merely as gratifying the 
Roman Catholic capital of a Roman Catholic country 
by attending Mass in state, but as levying troops for 
the deposition of Edward VII. in favour, as regards his 
kingdom of Ireland, of some descendant of the Stuarts 
who still professes the Roman Catholic religion. So, too, 
with regard to the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. In 
Mr. McArthur's eyes the keeping of the King’s conscience 
is not a function that has lost all meaning. Even he, 
indeed, would be puzzled to say in what it consists, or to 
enumerate the occasions on which Lord Loreburn has the 
power of bidding Mr. Asquith give place and leave to him 
the work of advising the King upon his duty. Yet these 
wild dreams are solemnly brought forward in the House 
of Commons as justifying the exclusion of the King’s 
Roman Catholic subjects from two high offices in the 
Government. There would be at least a semblance of 
common-sense in insisting that a Prime Minister shall be a 
Protestant, since he does shape the policy of the Government. 
But politically speaking, the Lord Chancellor is nothing 
more than a member of the Cabinet, while the Viceroy of 
Ireland is not usually even that. Yet Mr. McArthur, 
who is in no way disturbed by the thought that the Prime 
Minister or the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who really do 
possess some power, may be Roman Catholics, would feel 
himself already in the grasp of the Inquisition if the 
profession of this terrible religion ceased to be a disqualifi- 
cation for occupying the Woolsack or holding levees in 
Dublin Castle. As regards the Declaration made by the 
King on his accession, it is plainly hopeless to get Mr. 
McArthur’s co-operation in releasing the Sovereign from 
the obligation of beginning his reign by deliberately 
insulting the profoundest convictions of millions of his 
loyal subjects. For ourselves, we hold that such a 
Declaration is best dealt with by simple abolition. But 
if it is thought necessary to obtain some conclusive 
evidence that a new King is not a Roman Catholic, and if 
it should be thought that the only way to do this is to 
make him avow his disbelief in certain doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, there can be no need to force 
him to express this disbelief in adjectives such as those 
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which are now put into his mouth. It is possible to 
say that you do not believe in Transubstantiation without 
adding that in your opinion those who do believe in it 
are superstitious idolaters. 

The opposition to the repeal of the laws which forbid 
a Jesuit to live in England is a further example of the 
security which some people find in words that mean 
nothing. Churches served by Jesuits are to be found in 
almost every large town, and not long ago one of the 
favourite amusements of a section of fashionable London 
was to go Sunday after Sunday to hear a Jesuit preacher 
denounce in a Jesuit church the immorality of modern 
society. We cannot but think that on their own showing 
Messrs. McArthur and Boulton were culpably neglectful 
of their duty in not at once taking proceedings to obtain 
the banishment of Father Bernard Vaughan. That he is 
living in flagrant disobedience to the statutes they so 
much love is plain; why, then, have they taken no steps 
to put the law in force? It may be that some obstacles 
have been interposed to this salutary process. It may be, 
for example, that the co-operation of the law officers of the 
Crown has been made necessary before anything can be 
done. But this merely shows that the law of expulsion 
has become valueless, and we should have thought that 
consistent Protestants would have liked the Jesuits to be 
given the right to live in England in preference to seeing 
the statute which excludes them deliberately made of 
none effect. Either, then, these gentlemen have been 
accomplices in the non-execution of a righteous law, or 
they are content with a law which has been deprived of all 
no significance, 

We are no admirers of the Jesuits, or of the Jesuit 
theory of life, and it is quite possible that if the Jesuits got 
control of the State they would give short shrift to the 
Spectator. We are not, however, going to pay the Jesuits 
the compliment of copying their principles. As Cromwell 
said, “ liberty of conscience is a natural right, and he that 
would have it ought to give it.” We do not view religious 
toleration as a matter of exchange, but of justice. There- 
fore it is no answer to our contention to say that certain 
bigoted Roman Catholics would deem it their painful duty 
to suppress the Protestant heresy if they had the power to 
do so. But, curiously enough, we are not even asked to 
persecute them on these strict business lines. Nobody 
ventures to ask that. All we are expected to do is to 
force the King solemnly and reluctantly to call all Roman 
Catholics names once in his life, and to keep them out 
of three or four arbitrarily selected offices, aud, further, to 
pretend that they are not allowed to do certain things which 
we all know they do, and are protected in doing by the whole 
force of the State. If we tried to eject a Jesuit from the 
realm, we should at once be arrested by the police. 





COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


hae broad principles of the scheme for insuring work- 
men against unemployment, which Mr. Churchill 
described in an important statement in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, must appeal strongly to every 
humane mind. In the degree that we ourselves are 
opposed to public expenditure on relief works—thoroughly 
uneconomic outlays which aggravate the disease of unem- 
ployment—in the same degree are we disposed to consider 
favourably every means of mitigating unemployment that 
is economically defensible. We should like nothing better, 
therefore, than to support Mr. Churchill’s insurance 
scheme, and we hope that we shall be able to do so when 
we know more of the provisions by which he proposes 
to check certain dangers. We do not think his scheme, 
judging it only from the broad statement before us, the 
best possible—we ourselves have ventured to suggest 
principles which we believe would be more likely to meet 
the difficulties—but we shall be content if it does not 
provide for any glaring attempt to fly in the face of 
economic law, which is another way of saying in the face 
of Nature. So far we have discovered no such attempt. 
A system of insurance is from every point of view 
desirable, and we trust that Mr. Churchill’s will eventually 
turn out to be, or be turned into, not only an unexception- 
able scheme, but a blessing to the country. 

The scheme is inextricably mixed up with the proposal 





to establish labour exchanges, and cannot be consi 
apart from it. The two things, as Mr. Churchill said, 
“are man and wife; they mutually support and sustain 
each other.” Labour exchanges were advocated by both 
the majority and minority Reports of the Poor Law Com 
mission, and they would certainly increase the mobilit of 
labour. But they would utterly fail in their purpies if 
they caused stampedes of labour, or made labour too fluid 
They must never cause anything like a “gold rush,” pop 
send men running capriciously about the country in the 
wild hope of finding a slightly better job than the last, 
What they must do is to bring reserves of labour to 
the right point, as reinforcements are summoned to the 
critical point ina battle. Labour must never be encouraged 
to move till it is wanted. Exchanges can never increase 
the amount of labour; they can only bring the man and 
the opportunity together. The Government suggestion jg 
“ to divide the whole country into ten divisions, each with 
a divisional clearing-house presided over by a divisional 
chief, aud all co-ordinated with a national clearing-house 
in London. Distributed among these ten divisions would 
be between thirty and forty first-class labour exchanges in 
towns of a hundred thousand and upwards, forty-five second. 
class exchanges in towns between fifty thousand and a 
hundred thousand, and about a hundred and fifty minor 
sub-oflices, or third-class exchanges and waiting-rooms, 
The latter would be established in smaller centres.” It jg 
to be noticed that the system of labour exchanges is to be 
voluntary. The minority Report of the Poor Law Com. 
mission ailvocated compulsory exchanges, and we are glad 
that the Government have rejected, provisionally at all 
events, a plan which, by eliminating casual labour, would 
have led them into a morass of Sociualistic legislation, 
Probably many of the best organised Trade-Unions would 
not have any use for the exchanges (which would tend to 
become sorting-houses for casual labour) were it not that 
the exchanges are to be made very important instruments 
in the administration of the compulsory insurance. Thus 
we arrive at the junction between the two schemes. 


The insurance against unemployment is not to be 
universal at first, but in those trades to which it applies 
it is to be compulsory. According to Mr. Churchill's 
statement, the main features of the plan are these. Con- 
tributions will be required from both workpeople and 
employers. The State will grant a substantial subveution. 
The insurance will be by trades, and within those trades 
will affect Unionists and non-Unionists, skilled and un- 
skilled workmen, and employers alike. The group of 
trades which will be the first subject of experiment come 
under the heads of ‘‘ house-building and works of construc. 
tion, engineering, machine and tool making, ship and boat 
building, vehicles, sawyers, and general labourers working 
at those trades.” ‘This group is said to cover nearly half 
of the whole field of unemployment, and “that half 
perhaps the worse half.” As to the benefits under the 
scheme, Mr. Churchill said that the Government aimed at 
payments “which would be somewhat lower both in 
amount and in duration than those which the strongest 
Trade-Unions paid at the present time. But they would 
be benefits which nevertheless afforded a substantial 
weekly payment over a period which would cover by far 
the greater part of the average period of unemployment 
for all unemployed persons in this great group of insured 
trades. In order to enable such a scale of benefits to be 
paid, it was necessary that they should raise something 
between 5d. and 6d.—rather nearer 6d. than 5d.—per man 
per week, and that sum they proposed should be made 
up by contributions, not necessarily equal contributions, 
between the workmen, the employers, and the State.” 
The German practice will be followed in the use of 
insurance cards or books, to which stamps will be affixed 
every week. When a man is out of work he will have 
to take his card to the nearest labour exchange, 
which will be responsible, in conjunction with the 
insurance office, either for finding him a job or for 
paying him a benefit. It will be seen that the labour 
exchange will apparently become the ultimate arbiter of 
whether a man is truly or not—whether by his own 
fault, or whether by genuine illness or not—out of employ- 
ment. This will be a large responsibility, and it remains 
to be seen how the duties of the exchanges will fit in with 
the admirable voluntary machinery of the Trade-Unions. 
We must say at once that any proposals would be 
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tterly wrong-headed and unacceptable which substituted 
\ ecessary State management for organisations that 
ons been gradually built up by voluntary enterprise, and 


the wisdom of men who were serving their own 


Fae But all this is yet in the dark. The Govern- 
aa intend to make many inquiries in the autumn before 


they present a Bill to Parliament. 

The most important dangers against which the Govern- 
ment will have to take thought are those of human nature. 
There is a type of man who would rather be out of work 
with a small sum to live on than in work with consider- 
ably more. He himself, in his too ample leisure, may pick 
up enough to eat, drink, and smoke to satisfy himself ; 
pat his wife and children at home are in a very different 

and if the State made it easier for that type of man 
to follow his inclinations it would in effect be facilitating 
cruelty to children and wives. The more a man is guaranteed 
in the event of unemployment, the more he is tempted to 
drop out of work. All temptation to do so is absent when 
the alternative is between comfort and nothing. These are 
the reasons why we have urged before now that the benefits 
from any unemployment insurance scheme should be small, 
and that they should be combined with insurance against 
sickness, old age, and death. A man thinks twice before 
laying up for himself a pauper’s old age by drawing on his 
savings. We recognise fully the hard lot of the man who 
js thrown out of work through no fault of his own, and 
we would do everything humanly possible to help him. 
Even where a man has been too pol an to save, although 
he is a good and regular workman, it is possible that the 
punishment of the workhouse for him and his family is 
too severe for the fault. But the fatal objection to most 
jnsurance schemes—certainly to every Socialistic scheme 
that ever we heard of—is that they tax the prudent for 
the advantage of the imprudent. That is abominably 
wrong, and we could never willingly consent to it. We 
agree to the principle of compulsion in insurance so 
that men may be saved in spite of themselves; but how 
are we to prevent the thriitless from battening on the 
careful in de process? We must remember that even 
in Trade-Unions men sometimes draw out-of-work pay 
unfairly. If this is possible in Unions where the men’s 
circumstances are fairly well known, what would happen 
when they had to deal with the quite impersonal organisa- 
tions of the State? The test of unemployment will be 
very difficult to apply. The remedy we propose is, as we 
have just said, not only that the payments should be 
small, but that they should be combined with insurance 
against sickness, old age, and death. Weare glad to see 
that the Government mean to organise the insurance by 
trades. This ought to mean that the insurance will be an 
extension, not a reversal, of the excellent arrangements 
already made by the Unions. If the payments under com- 
pulsory insurance are moderate, men will be encouraged to 
remain members of their Unions. This is in every way to be 
desired. The new scheme would be condemned if it proved 
to be a vampire to the Trade-Unions,—institutions the 
country may be proud of, and which ought to be kept in 
unimpaired vitality. Under a good scheme there would 
be no need for a State subsidy whatever. Each trade 
would be responsible for its own insurance fund. Finally, 
we hope that Parliament will never consent to vest such 
State-delegated authority in the hands of the Unions, 
indirectly or directly, that workmen will find it humanly 
impossible to live or flourish outside the Unions. Per- 
sonally, we think a man is probably unwise who can belong 
toa Union and does not doso. But here, as in all cireum- 
stances, tyranny is intolerable. Men must neither be bribed 
nor browbeaten into joining the Trade Societies. 





“THE GOVERNMENT STROKE.” 


ORKING men who are employed by the Govern- 
ment, or whose friends are so employed, are in the 

habit of using a phrase which is highly instructive. They 
speak of So-and-so as working with “the Government 
stroke.” Everybody knows what they mean. They mean 
that when a man is working for the Government he works 
less strenuously than when working fora private employer. 
This fact, which working men so frankly recognise, has 
its counterpart in every rank of society. A solicitor, for 


certainly charge at a higher rate for the same amount of 
work. All through the social scale the belief prevails, 
though it takes various forms of expression, that men are 
justified in doing less, or in demanding more, when they 
work for pay for the State than when they work for private 
individuals.—Unpaid work such as is done by Members of 
Parliament, Magistrates, and Town and County Councillors 
is another matter altogether.—It is this primary fact which 
largely explains why Government enterprise or municipal 
enterprise is more costly than private enterprise. Many 
illustrations will occur to the mind of any one who has 
followed the development of State Socialism within the 
last generation. As good an illustration as any is 
furnished by the telegraph system. When this system 
was taken over by the Post Office in 1870 it was yielding 
a dividend of 6 per cent. to each of the two companies 
concerned. The whole of the profit disappeared after two 
years’ State working, and ever since there has been a 
regular annual loss. 

At the present time, however, the country is more 
particularly concerned with the action of “ the Government 
stroke” in connexion with relief works. The Socialists 
are constantly pressing for a return to the conditions 
which prevailed in this country before the Poor Law was 
reformed in 1834, They wish once more to make the Poor 
Law authorities or the municipal authorities responsible 
for the employment of all persons who allege that they are 
unable to find work themselves. Already their agitation 
has been so successful that they have been able to secure 
the abandonment in many places of that cautious 
administration which had been built up as the result 
of the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834. 
Unable entirely to get rid of the workhouse test, 
Socialistic Boards of Guardians have succeeded in evading 
it by establishing what they call farm colonies. An 
interesting account of the Poplar Farm Colony appeared 
in a recent number of the Daily Mail. The Laindon pauper 
farm is happily described as “only one of the many 
irrigating channels by means of which the Poplar rates 
are distributed.” The inmates of this branch establish- 
ment of the Poplar Workhouse appear to enjoy a very 
pleasant time, while the members of their family 
are being maintained at home at the expense of the 
ratepayers. That is very nice for them, and the 
Socialistic Guardians are also able to claim that, on 
Socialistic principles, the farm is a complete financial 
success, for if nothing be charged for labour, and nothing 
be charged for land, the farm accounts show a profit. The 
management of the farm is also highly up-to-date. The 
modern method of intensive cultivation on French lines 
has been introduced at the expense of a capital outlay of 
something like £2,000, also provided by the ratepayers. 
On this municipal farm dock labourers out of work are 
being employed under the supervision of French experts 
to transplant seedling celery plants, and the Daily Mail 
writer describes in language which every gardener will 
appreciate the spectacle of these untrained men with their 
clumsy fingers attempting to handle the delicate seedlings. 
The intensiveness of the cultivation, it may be explained, 
applies to the land and not to the labourer. Everything 
possible is to be made cf the land, but the labourer-—or, 
at any rate, the pauper labourer—is to have an easy time. 
He begins work at seven, he knocks off for twenty minutes’ 
lunch at nine, has an hour for dinner at noon, and ceases 
work at five. After that he goes down to the railway 
station to buy an evening paper to follow the Budget 
debate. Any other work that remains to be done on the 
land is left to the professional staff. 

A very similar picture, and in some ways even more 
graphic, is given of the work on a Lancashire workhouse 
farm by the labour master in an official Report to the 
Board of Guardians. He picks out samples of the men 
employed. One man is described as a living statue, who 
will stand beside his barrow for an hour and a half without 
moving, and is only aroused to animation by the dinner- 
bell. Another man declines to take off his overcoat, even 
on @ warm summer day. In answer to remonstrances, his 
reply was that he had not taken it off for nine years, and 
was not going to begin now. This is the kind of man, no 
doubt, whom the Socialists would point to as the victim of 
the oppression of capitalist tyranny. Another man flatly 





example, though he may not work less strenuously for the 
Government than for one of his private clients, would 


refuses to do any work “except by way of playing with 
it,” and his method of answering remonstrances is to lie 
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down in the field and refuse to move. Another man more 
generally “complains that he is always tired.” 

Such a picture as this, though unfortunately it is seldom 
brought so prominently before the public, is familiar to all 
those who have any practical experience in the manage- 
ment of relief works. It is no new picture. Every word 
that is here quoted could be matched in the evidence pro- 
duced before the Poor Law Commission of 1834. Exactly 
similar illustrations could be found in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth or in the time of Queen Anne. Human nature 
seems to be the one thing that does not change while the 
world moves on. There will always be in our midst men 
of energy who will rise to the top, and idle men who will 
fall to the bottom. Undoubtedly, also, there will always 
be some men so astute as to be able to take advantage 
of the weakness of their fellows, and to become possessed 
by fraudulent or quasi-fraudulent means of immense 
riches for which they give no equivalent service to 
mankind. There will also be men who have inherited 
we.lth without acquiring a sense of responsibility, and 
who use the great power that wealth gives them regardless 
of the effect of their conduct upon their fellow human 
beings. 

These latter are the facts which the Socialist sees, and 
he convenieutly forgets the others. He is so eager to get 
rid of the evils resulting from the irresponsible use of 
great wealth that he does not perceive that the methods 
which he proposes would only multiply irresponsible idle- 
ness. In fairness to the Socialist Party, we must admit 
that a few of the more intellectual among them do 
appreciate this point, theoretically at any rate, and have 
frankly said that it is impossible to build up an improved 
social organisation out of the material which drifts into 
relief works. This intellectual protest, however, passes 
unheeded by the rank-and-file of the Socialist Party. They 
are concerned only with the facts which meet the eye of “ the 
man in the street,” or, to be more precise, of the man at 
the street corner. Their stock-in-trade is the denuncia- 
tion of the bloated capitalist, and the contrast between his 
position and that of the honest working man looking 
for employment. From their point of view, conse- 
quently, the only intelligible policy to advocate is the 
establishment of universal relief works at the expense of 
the well-to-do classes. They do not perceive that this 
policy must, in the first instance, benefit many of the least 
deserving members of the community. The professional 
idler and loafer is always the first to take advantage of 
any new scheme started for the benefit of the honest 
working man. If, however, the evil ended there, it would 
not be so serious. There are, indeed, some people who 
quite plausibly argue that the best thing to do with the 
unemployables is to segregate them from the rest of the 
community by establishing nominally penal colonies where 
these useless drones can be kept in a state of comfort, or even 
luxury, until they pass to another world. The real evil of 
creating a system of relief works for the unemployed is that 
the better men are dragged down to the level of the worst. 
Men who had previously been in the habit of giving a fair 
day’s work in return for a fair day’s wage as soon as they 
accept employment on relief works are influenced by a 
different ideal, and become shirkers instead of workers. 
Every thoughtful man ought to be able to appreciate the 
danger involved to the whole community in this degrada- 
tion of working men. Specially ought it to be appreciated 
by those Socialists who are so fond of asserting that the 
whole of the wealth of the nation depends upon the 
industry of the wage-earuers. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE COMMUNION. 


MONG the letters to the editor published in to-day's 
Spectator will be found one signed “E. M. L.” 
which is of very painful import. It describes how a lady 
was refused the Communion in her parish church on the 
ground of nonconformity. The facts she sets forth are 
as follows. She is a member of the Congregational Church, 
but since her marriage to a Churchman she has been in 
the habit of attending the parish church at which her 
husband is churchwarden. The rector in former days 
always allowed her to come to Communion, and for twelve 
years, though she occasionally attended the Congregational 
services in an adjoining parish, she worshipped regularly 
with her husband and her children in the parish church. 





. : ee 
This rector, however, recently obtained preferment and 
the clergyman who succeeded refused to allow “ BE M. L.” 
to maintain her habit of receiving the Comm wa 2. 
her parish church, and this although, as sh “—e 

° ‘ ° ’ \] gays, there 
were circumstances which rendered the refusal at th 
time particularly harsh. “Our eldest child—a bo “ 
eleven—had just died and been buried in the be “ 
yard surrounding the little church where he i ad 
worshipped with us. I was thus suddenly prevented 
from continuing to communicate in the church hallowed 
to me by twelve years of worship, and made doubj 
sacred by all its precious associations with my darlin, 
child. The rector could not allow me to communicate 
unless I were confirmed by a Bishop.” “E—, y L.” 
draws from these premisses the conclusion that the 
idea of a National Church which has always been main- 
tained in the Spectator, and which we still maintain 
is “a beautiful dream,” and that we have no right to gay. 
as we said the other day in reviewing Canon Hensley 
Henson's book, “ Reunion and Intercommunion,” that the 
Anglican terms of communion are much easier than thiosg 
of any other religious body. “A Congregationalist o- 
a Wesleyan may present himself at the Holy ‘lable and be 
received without question.” 

Though we have read and publish “FE. M. I.,’s” letter 
with a sense of pain and indignation which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate, we still maintain our belief that 
worship in the National Church is free to all members of 
the nation, and that such participation in its services 
includes the resort to the Communion for all baptised 
persons, provided only that they are not excluded by the 
rubric which forbids resort to the Lord’s Table to 
“open and notorious evil livers.” In a word, we hold 
that the clergyman’s rejection of the lady in question 
was not only extraordinarily harsh in all the circum. 
stances, but was also of more than doubtful legality, 
The assumption upon which he appears to have acted 
rests on no legal decision that the rubric as to “ being 
ready and desirous to be confirmed” (framed to provide a 
procedure for ordinary cases of children whose parents are 
conforming members of the Church) was intended to 
apply, or does in fact apply, to cases of adult members of 
other Communions, who from circumstances may be led to 
worship for a greater or less time in their parish churches, 
It is arguable, perhaps, that a very young person might be 
refused on the ground that he or she had not been con- 
firmed, but this possible exception could not apply to a 
woman of full age, and one who had been already in the 
habit of communicating. There is nothing sacramental in 
the process of Confirmation,—nothing in the least analogous 
to Baptism. It is a recognition of sufficient knowledys 
of religious things in the young, and was insisted on 
strongly by the Reformed Church of England in order to 
avoid what the Protestants deemed one of the scandals 
of the Mass,—the participation of young children. The 
arguments of the Baptists against infant baptism no 
doubt also tended to strengthen the Reformers in making 
a special point of the confirmation of the baptismal rite, 
If, however, the compilers of the Prayer-book had meant 
to make Confirmation a sine qua non for Communica- 
tion, we may feel sure they would have said so plainly 
and unconditionally in the rubric to the Communion 
Service. 

Instead, what do we find? In laying down the strictly 
worded conditions under which participation in the Lord's 
Supper is allowed, no mention is made of Confirmation, 
or of it being an essential condition. The only reference 
is in the rubric to the Confirmation Service. There, no 
doubt, the compilers of the Prayer-book, in their strong 
desire to prevent any but persons of discreet age from 
communicating, lay it down that only those who have been 
confirmed shall take the Sacrament. They proceed, how- 
ever, to prevent their admonition in support of the rite of 
Confirmation from being made an absolute bar by placing 
persons who are “ready and desirous to be confirmed” 
in @ position equally favourable to that of confirmed 
persons. Note that they do not say that such persons 
must without delay be confirmed, or use any other language 
to show that the exception they make is of a merely 
temporary and provisional character,—an exception which 
must as soon as possible be regularised by Confirmation. 
Instead, they lay it down that a particular state of mind 
is to be regarded as a substitute for Confirmation. In 
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word though anxious to insist on Confirmation, they were 


: anxious to prevent persons fit by age and 
ee to alata from being repelled. The 
«ready and desirous” clause is, in fact, a general saving 
cause, which, though somewhat obscurely worded, was 
intended to meet cases like that of our correspondent. 
We are, of course, neither theologians nor ecclesiastical 
lawyers, but we believe the main principle of the law to be 
that members of the Dissenting Churches have not lost 
their rights in the National Church by belonging to other 
bodies. They are members of the Church, though non- 
conforming members, and they do not because of such 
ponconformity lose their rights in the Church of England. 
The Church is as wide as the nation, and so it will remain 
as long as it is by law established. 

We must add here, for fear of misunderstanding, that 
even so bad a case us that with which we are dealing does 
not in the very least degree alter our attitude towards 
Welsh Disestablishment. “Hard cases make bad law,” 
and also bad policy. We defend the Establishment on 
grounds of general policy, not on the ground that the 
Church of England is perfect, or that there are no foolish 
and unjust men among her ministers. It would be as 
sensible to abolish the Law Courts because there are harsh 
aud ignorant Magistrates as to disestablish the Church 
because there are harsh and ignorant clergymen. What 
js wanted is to inculcate a better spirit in a portion of the 
crew, not to scuttle the vessel. In the case of Wales, we 
must also not forget that if there are instances of a 

rsecuting spirit to be found in the Church, there are also 
instances to be found among her opponents. No doubt 
the wrong is the greater in the case of the clergy of the 
National Church, but justice demands the recognition of 
the fact we have just noted. 








GEORGE MEREDITH. 
HE death of Mr. Meredith on Tuesday morning was a 
great bereavement to the English race. Perhaps it is a 
bereavement without regrets, for his work was done, and we 
could hope for little more from that bountiful treasury. But 
none the less it alters the whole aspect of our modern world. 
The woods remain, but there are no longer any tall trees 
raising crests above their brethren. The mere presence among 
us of one so great, the sight of an old age so worthy and so 
youthful, was an inspiration to his contemporaries. Mr. 
Meredith was issuing poetry while Wordsworth was still 
writing, and his career as a novelist began before George 
Eliot’s. His life takes us back into mid- Victorian times, but 
he was so essentially a man of bis day that we could never 
regard him as a survival. “I have always hoped,” he once 
said, “I should not grow old as some do, with a palsied 
intellect, living backwards.” For him the communications 
with the future were always open. In his own phrase, he 
kept “the young generations in huil,” and their knocking at 
the door had no terrors for him. To the last he was in the 
thick of things, full of the zest of life, eagerly appreciative of 
every new man and new movement. Tothe youngest among us 
he was always the apostle of hope and courage, the most 
modern of the moderns, and yet a classic. Such an old age 
comes to few, but it is the appropriate one for a great 
man,—a summer of work, and then a mellow autumn which 
shows theebbing of physical force, but no decline in spiritual 
power. Leaving his books out of account, that is surely a 
great achievement. 

When he died be was probably the greatest writer of fiction 
in the world. This is not the place to attempt a critical 
estimate of Mr. Meredith's ultimate place in literature. On 
that question the wits of the crities will be exercised for many 
generations. But it is certain that his must rank among the 
greatest names in nineteenth-century literature, and as a 
creator of men and women, a spectator of life with a Shake- 
spearean insight and catholicity, he has had few equals 
since Scott. His genius wrought in many forms, and many 
reputations could have been shaped out of his incidental 
work; but it is as a novelist that he must have highest rank. 
People quarrel about the true nyture of fiction, but the practice 
of the masters is always the same. Mr. Meredith took a 
large fragment of life in all its.detail and variety, and set it 
before his readers so that none dire question its truth. Like 
Shakespeare, he does not take sides and preach a partial 








dogma; he has no prejudices in his art, and is as fair to 
woman as to man, to the wise as to the foolish, His 
business is not to judge, but to portray. But he never fell 
into the blunder of those who think that a mass of undigested 
and unselected detail is fiction. The shaping spirit of 
imagination is always at work in him, and he models his 
materials according to the canons of art. He sees the neces- 
sity of the dramatic moment, when the characters in a single 
crisis of destiny stand revealed in their essential truth, and the 
mind of the reader is held and elevated as by great poetry. 
It is all one if this moment is romance, or comedy, or tragedy. 
In the meeting of Lucy Desborough and Richard Feverel by 
the river and in the exquisite love-making of Evan Harrington 
we have that old idyll of youth and spring told as it has 
scarcely been told since Romeo and Juliet. When Sir Lukin 
Dunstane walks in the pine-wood while his wife is in the 
surgeon’s hands; when Percy Dacier, fleeing from Diana, 
proposes to Constance Asper; when Letitia Dale refuses S'r 
Willoughby,—in these and a score of other scenes we have the 
human comedy raised to its most significant and dramatic 
moment. The ironies of life have never been handled ro 
surely or so sanely. If the key be tragedy, we are moved as 
if some bright and noble thing bad gone out of the 
world. Few can read the blotted sentences of Olare's 
diary or the death of Beauchamp without tears. However 
we may define the art of fiction, here we have it beyond 
cavil,—as surely as when Rawdon Crawley trounces Lord 
Steyne, or when Culeb Balderstone picks up the plume 
from the cap of his dead master. Mr. Meredith faced 
the hardest of the novelist’s tasks, for the conditions 
he deals with are often those of a conventional society, 
where the bumanity is hidden and drama seems far from 
the cushioned and modish life. But by this true artirt 
in comedy the difficulty of the medium is used to heighten the 
effect, and at the crisis the shivering human souls emerge 
from their coverings in a nakedness all the more dramatic 
from its contrast with their sheltered past. All modes of life 
pay toll to his genius, and to his catholicity nothing is common 
or unclean. No writer has ever done better justice to the 
average man. He looks not to the outside, but to the soul, 
and his true knights-errant are plain people like Tom 
Redworth and Vernon Whitford. Hence we may take his 
novels as the classic portrait-gallery of Englishmen. He 
loves English traits, and rejoices even in their limitations. 
It is the romance of fact he seeks, and, greatly daring, he 
will make his heroes out of tailors’ sons and schoolmasters 
and prosperous business men. John Bull is no butt for his 
wit, but a kindly, blundering giant, with tremendous purpose 
in him and a vast deal of unspoken poetry. Which brings us 
to a quality that Mr. Meredith shares with Chaucer and 
Shakespeare,—his kindliness. Like Bacon's sage, he has the 
face of one who pities humanity. He deals gently and lovingly 
with his men and women, gravely conscious of our mortal 
weaknesses, and tender to any hint of virtue. In a word, he 
has that moral wisdom without which art is only a painted 
shutter. 

We do not ask for dogma from our greatest men. Their 
teaching is not enshrined in a formula or two for popular 
consumption. But it is worth noting one or two of the features 
of the inspiration which Mr. Meredith has given to his country- 
men, since he is not only novelist, but teacher and poet. His 
philosophy is chiefly to be found in his poetry, and that 
poetry is not for the hasty reader. Something of the 
obscurity of his prose style crept into his verse, and his pipe 
did not bear long “the happy country tone” of “Love in 
the Valley.” Yet no work of our day so amply repays study. 
His lines are surcharged with thought, often subtle and 
difficult thought, but there are many moments when the close 
argument ceases and the pure poetic magic takes its place. 
The first article in Mr. Meredith’s philosophy is that the world 
is ruled by law. In that wonderful sonnet, “ Lucifer in 
Starlight,” he glorifies “the army of unalterable law” in the 
spirit of Milton. Cowards and weaklings must pay the price 
and suffer, for life is not a thing given but a thing to be won. 
Nature is careless of us and our ways unless we are of use 
to her. Others in our generation have held this doctrine, but 
too often they have fallen, like Mr. Hardy in his Dynasts, 
into a barren fatalism. But Mr. Meredith is an optimist, and 
believes that the universe is on the side of man’s moral 
strivings. He believes in the regeneration of the world 
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by man, and in the high destiny of humanity. In one 
of his most famous sonnets be compares the world to a 
drunken peasant staggering home from the inn to bis 
cottage light, making wide circuits, but always getting nearer. 
Our line of advance is spiral, he says: we go wildly round- 
about, but we are always getting upwards, and though we 
seem to be still in the same spot, the level is higher. But the 
first condition of progress is that we accept the earth and do 
not beat our wings in the void. We must clear our eyes and 
see ourselves as we are, kin both to the brates and to the 
stars. Mr. George Trevelyan in his admirable study of Mr. 
Meredith's poetry bas pointed out that whenever an unknown 
“she” is apostrophised, we may take this as meaning Mother 
Earth. This conception is the key of his philosopby. It is 
the world which God made and which His laws govern; man 
is a part of it, and, as such, subject to natural laws, but he is 
also the key of the whole. He is close to the beasts and the 
wild things of Nature, and if he forgets his kinship he will 
become a vain dreamer. Mr. Meredith would have us always 
keep in mind the pit whence we were digged, and love the 
common earth as our mother, for it is only by the path of 
our common humanity that we can rise to higher things. 
Melampus, the wise physician, goes through the world healing 
men, and his power of healing comes just from his kinship to 
Nature, his 
“Simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses aan rubble of woody wreck.” 
Here is an optimism of the old heroic kind, The world must 
be faced in all its grimness, for it is part of us, and we cannot 
escape. But we can make its alienness friendly, and trans- 
form its harshness by our love, Its inexorable laws become 
perfect freedom to those who understand its service. He calls 
upon mankind to give up tinsel gods and the whole kingdom 
of make-believe, to come into the fresh air and see things as 
they are, since the only optimism worth having is that which 
is more frank and merciless than any pessimism. “ Neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or lo there! for, behold, the kingdom 
of God is within you.” The common earth, this rough, 
intractable, savage place, is the only soil on which we can 
build Jerusalem, Such a creed is too natural for naturalism, 
too spiritual for asceticism. It blinks nothing, and yet hopes 
and believes all things. To-day, when the fashionable 
philosophy of life is one of thin sentiment, when men tend to 
strip morality of rigour, and dally idly with weakness and 
revolt, it is impossible to overpraise this manly voice. In the 
close of one of his poems, the “Hymn to Colour,” he has put 
into noble verse the central doctrine of his creed :— 
“This way have men come out of brutishness, 

To spell the letters of the sky and read 

A reflex upon earth else meaningless. 

More gardens will they win than any lost; 

The vile plucked out of them, the unlovely slain. 

Not forfeiting the beast with which they are crossed, 

To stature of the gods will they attain. 

They shall uplift their Earth to meet her Lord, 

Themselves the attuning chord.” 

But the preacher was always secondary to the artist. In 
looking back on his work it is less the philosopher we think of 
than the creator. One recalls that wonderful mass of poetry, 
with every note in it from April bird-song to the thunderous 
dirge of the sea. One remembers his magical landscapes (for 
no novelist bas ever had greater power of reproducing the 
atmosphere of a scene), his Alpine glens and pastures, his 
English meadows in high summer, his spring woodlands, his 
sea pictures, and a thousand sketches of town and country. 
One remembers his interest in every phase of the human 
comedy, whether it were sport, or politics, or boyish escapades, 
or old wine, or sound scholarship, or the generous dreams of 
youth. Above all, one remembers that gallery of figures, 
most of whom are now part of our national heritage. Mr. 
Meredith has drawn every type of English man and woman 
and boy and girl, so that his novels are like the “ Canterbury 
Tales,” the true history of an age. We can only say of him, 
as Dryden said of Chaucer, “ Here is God’s plenty.” 





HOUSE-PRIDE. 
OUSE-PRIDE is a thing of recent growth; at any 
rate, it is a thing of recent and widespread revival. 
The rich burghers of the past who employed great artists 


| 
glowing carpets, their shining glass, their tablecloths, 
their china, and their chairs were, doubtless, house-proud, 
But the cult of the house was confined to a small number 
while nowadays it is becoming universal. We all worship 
at the same shrine, The great lady in halls of her fore. 
fathers brought up in the dim atmosphere of tradition, the 
millionaire in his palace basking in the glaring sunshine of 
success, sacrifice together to the same household god 
Thither come also the professional man from his big villa 
and the clerk from his little one, neither of them empty. 
handed, despite habitual money anxiety. Even the work. 
man’s wife brings an offering, heedless of that economy which 
her superiors assure Ler should be the first and last thought 
of the respectable poor. 

It is not the very rich, we think, who have the most reason 
to pride themselves on the stocking of their houses. Too 
great freedom in buying seldom tends to the best regults, 
The rich householder lays artificial restrictions upon himself 
to enhance the interest of the new game of furnishing. He 
becomes a slave to a period, and sets aside too contemptuoualy 
everything which is easy of attainment. In the end he 
produces a result which is not very homelike. Like a dealer, 
be guides himself by hard-and-fast rules, and allows no 
sentiment, no personal taste even, to turn aside his judgment, 
His house soon resembles a shop, but it has not for the 
visitor the fascination of a shop, because no one can buy, 
The stock is fine, but everything is, as it were, marked 
* Sold.” 

In such of the great houses as have remained long in the 
same hands there is, perhaps, less evidence of this aesthetic 
whimsicality. For one thing, there is not often so much 
loose money. The necessary admixture of inherited treasures 
precludes exclusive rules. Dwellers under the old roof think 
more of the fabric than of the furniture. It is the actual walls 
which seem to enclose the past. Sentiment is allowed to 








to paint the interiors of their rooms, to perpetuate their 


override taste. Heirlooms and gifts find a place as of right, 
A certain amount of old and new rubbish gives a touch of 
lawlessness to the look of the whole, and brings in a human 
element. In the hearts of both rich man and aristocrat, 
however, we believe that house-pride burns to-day as it 
has never burnt before. We have all become exquisitely 
conscious of our environment. To both the new rich and 
the old rich their houses are symbolic. The man with 
long traditions at his back sees them in the light of history 
more clearly than his father. His house is a living memorial 
of them, and as such he delights to do it honour. It isa 
symbol of something very dear to his soul, a symbol of that 
distinction which his father regarded as an actual law of 
Nature, but which he knows to be only a picturesque effect of 
time. Again, to the newly rich man his house is the symbol 
of the great change which his own force of will has wrought 
in his condition. The finer it is, the more in accordance with 
the subtlest laws of the last new taste, the more certain does 
he feel that the change is for the better. 

To the professional man, the man who works hard with 
his head for a moderate income, pride in his house means 
something rather different. His house is an outlet for 
that side of his nature which finds no expression in 
monotonous work. It is the place wherein he is free. For 
some unexplained reason, he is far more sensitive than his 
fathers were to the dullness of the daily round and to its 
bondage. A sense of beauty, or at least a sense of rebellion, 
gives him a longing to spend a little; it is so hard to do 
nothing but earn. State bills, tradesmen’s bills, and school 
bills eat up almost all he can make. He would feel selfish if 
he spent on himself alone; but the house belongs to the 
family, and shows off the family, and strengthens the position 
of the family. They can all be proud of the house. So he 
lays out the garden, and furnishes the rooms, and buys 4 
picture when he can. He insists on being well served. Oom- 
pare the middle-class ménage of to-day with that described 
by Thackeray. The dirty servant belongs to the past. The 
professional man sits at ease and feasts his eyes, and is proud 
before his friends during a little bit of every long day. Very 
often where everything which is in a house—bar necessaries— 
has been bought after consideration, and set in its place 
with delight, a very ordinary brick box becomes a very real 
expression of the minds and personalities of the owners. It 
becomes a real work of art. Perhaps it is a sign of the 
restlessness of the day, another symptom of rebellious feeling, 
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that so many house-prond people remain a very short time 
githin the same four walls. They very often look on the 
fabric of their dwelling as a convenient box to hold them- 
selves and their pretty things. If times are good and they 

ta little richer, they will get a new box, bigger and better, 
more worthy of the things in it. House-culture becomes such 
an obsession with some people that they really like to move, 
to “see what they can do” with new rooms and a new 


But if we leave the richer classes altogether, and turn to 
clerks and hand-workers, here again we find the new pride 
even more rife. A new self-consciousness is destroying the 
icturesqneness of a thousand villages, and is studding the 
railway line all over the Home Counties with hideous tiny 
villas. The most ambitions and respectable of the working 
classes do not desire any longer to live in slums. They turn 
out of the hearts of cities in thousands. That one can well 
understand. A less comprehensible thing is that country-bred 
working men will make serious sacrifices to live in a new 
tiny villa rather than in the most charming looking of 
old cottages. Where there is any choice, the latter fetch 
the lower rents and are inhabited by the less respectable 

le. 

The effect of the new ambition is a superficial ugliness, 
yet we cannot help believing that at the root of it lies a 
strong feeling for beauty to which half-a-century of educa- 
tion has given birth. The villagers of a past generation 
did not get the slightest pleasure from the picturesque 
appearance of the outside of their homes; they were altogether 
unconscious of it. Nowadays the best men all want “a house 
in which the wife can take a bit of pride.” The wife, that is, 
js not content any longer to do without the ornamental side 
of life. She is feeling after the beautiful, she wants space, 
air, and order, and she wants to please her eyes; and her 
husband, though he does not say much about it, is very 
well content that she shou'd. The present writer is 
acquainted with a Surrey labourer and his wife who are 
typical illustrations of humble house-pride. The woman's 
devotion to her house is a religion. To preserve its immacu- 
late cleanliness, to adorn its windows with muslin and its walls 
vith pictures and knick-knacks, is the joy and preoccupation 
of her life. The thought of her beautiful home is her consola- 
tion in trouble and her distraction in loneliness, a distraction 
which she never seeks in society. The last child has flown 
out of the nest—in that class they fly early—and the 
parents who remain at home are not old. Occasionally, very 
occasionally, the man’s duties take him to the county town 
ten miles off, and very occasionally, also, he goes to the seaside 
“with the church treat.” He never returns from either of 
these jannts without an ornament for the parlour,—a room 
seldom used, in which bis outings are commemorated in pink 
china and blue glass. 

A strong repulsion from squalor has lately unsettled the 
working world. The best of the hand-workers crave a refuge 
outside the reach of its filthy waves. The “better” class 
is in love with refinement, the upper class with luxury. 
Perhaps all three are victims of the same psychic movement, 
one of the most conspicuous evidences of which is house-pride. 





FIELD MUSIC. 

NE of the most delicate fancies of that airy Blizabethan 
pastoral, John Day’s Parliament of Bees, is kept for the 

close of the play. Oberon has settled disputes and given his 
judgments, and there is a pause before the end. He hears a 
sudden sound; perhaps there is a stage direction lost. 
“—Field-music? Oberon must away,” he proclaims. What 
does he hear? It must bave been on a May morning; you 
get the sense of a door suddenly opened into a green world of 
thrushes singing, rooks cawing, bleating lambs. John Day 
had opened his window and heard that chorus, and he meant 
Oberon to take his troop down the ways where he heard it; 
down woodland paths among bluebells and moschatel and 
dog-violets, along shaven aisles of turf between yews and 
whitethorn, over grass and fern alive with scampering rabbits. 


That isone of the charms of such writing as The Parliament | 


of Bees; John Day, knowing little, of necessity, about the 
natural history of his birds and ‘beasts, yet reveals himself as 
a perfect listener. ‘ 

To listen to the full chorus of a May morning and pick out 


the component sounds of it can be quite as much an art as 
that of the conductor hearing the notes of the separate 
instruments of his orchestra. Some of the sounds are plain 
and distinct enough. The clamour of sheep and lambs not 
yet weaned is one of the most insistent, most continuous of 
the louder voices; but in the perpetual calling and answering 
of the lambs and their mothers there are as many differences 
and semitones of individual crying as ina dozen nurseries. A 
shepherd knows his sheep as a huntsman knows his hounds; 
but though to come to so close an acquaintance as that would 
be too much for a casual watcher, it would not take many 
minutes for a stranger to learn the more obvious tricks of 
voice and manners of sheep in a fold with lambs. Standing 
by the hurdles of a sheepfold, you will hear very little else of 
the morning chorus; but there are other parts in the anthem 
which can be quite as assertive. To walk out over wide 
ploughs or grass with a dozen larks singing overliead is to 
hear such a cascade of flooding song as to be deaf almost to 
the sheepfold. The dozen might be a hundred; there might 
be no other birds in the world but larks; the power and 
ecstasy of the carol embrace and overwhelm. The lark is the 
bird of the open downland, of the full life of all country 
things; George Meredith's bird :— 
“The woods and brooks, the sheep and kine, 

He is, the hills, the human line, 

The meadows green, the fallows brown, 

The dreams of labour in the town; 

He sings the sap, the quickened veins; 

The wedding song of sun and rains 

He is, the dance of children, thanks 

Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks 

And eye of violets while they breathe.” 


It is the fullest circle and meaning of wild and joyous 
singing; but just because its fullness conquers, it is not 
part of the chorus. The chorus of song belongs to the 
woodland, and there it would be a difficult choice to pick 
out of the strongest singers the highest and most exuberant 
of all, It is not the nightingale, though you may listen at 
night to three or four nightingales singing against each other 
and believe that no other bird could pour such jets of passion; 
but if you listen for that thrilling voice at dawn when the full 
chorus has begun, you will hardly hear it in the din. If you 
are close to him, you will think the blackbird loudest, and 
perhaps in a sense he is loudest; he has the deepest notes 
of baritone singing, he is the bourdon, the drone of the pipes, 
his flute is the mellowest. But he cannot come to the wild 
heights of the thrushes. The purest and freshest is the song- 
thrush. He has a sequence of notes, quickened at evening 
and dawn, which have something of the sorrow of the 
nightingale in them; he is often mistaken for the nightingale 
by those who do not know him well. But his true notes are 
all joy, everything that is free and clear and fresh; the 
simplest, most elemental voice of the woodland. The other 
voice, stronger and freer, belongs to a stronger and wilder 
bird. The song-thrush will pipe beside you in a bush, though 
he likes a higher perch, but the missel-thrush sings as a great 
bird should, on the highest branch he can find, with nothing 
between him and the wind and sun and rain. His song can 
be wilder and freer than any bird’s in the rain; you do not 
know how a bird can triumph in rain till you have heard 
missel-thrushes perched in the summit of elms, carolling as 
minstrels should sing, careless of dress, of convention, of 
other singers. There is a note of vagabondage, of the rebel, 
in the missel-thrush; his voice is of the height, of freedom, of 
the open ways. 

Field music has other notes than those of May and the 
chorus of woodland birds. Near the farmyard the field 
hears louder and harsher sounds, or sounds of work which 
belongs to sowing, to reaping, to the ingathering of harvests, 
Wordsworth heard it all; the simplest words for the simplest 
needs :— 

“The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun.” 





He wrote the lines in March, and the joyousness, the energy 
of the turning year is in them, and in the “ ploughboy 
| whooping anon, anon.” We hear the ploughboy less in these 
| days of school and high farming; or would Wordsworth bear 


him still? He would hear less of one of the sharpest and 
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sweetest sounds of all the countryside: the ring and the hiss 
of whetstones upon scythes, the swish of the are of steel in 
wet grass. But we have added a happy sound to the noises 
of harvest,—a sound which Wordsworth never heard, which 
he, perhaps, would have thought had something of the city 
in it, but which belongs to-day, in the deepest country of all, 
to the prosperous hum of farm-work and farm-machinery 
dealing with the riches of corn and ready markets. Our 
cornfields fall to the slapping rbythm of the sweeps of the 
reaping machine ; a cheerful clatter of cutting and ingathering 
of sheaves which rings half-a-mile away over woodland and 
grassland, a sound heightened and lessened by indolent winds 
blowing. Next day, in dry weather, may come the threshing 
machine, and the vibrant hum of that busy machinery 
drumming from the homestead; there is no happier noise 
of country industry. There is something primal in the noise, 
for all the machinery, something of honest, cheerful work 
which is in the simplest work of insects gathering honey in 
heather or in the bloom of lime-trees, a hum of contentment 
in toil and gradual gain. Could there be a simpler sound of 
content? If there is, it is the content of a herd feeding in 
growing grass; the tug at the green, bitten stems, the champ 
of the crushed fibre, the warm, generous breathing of the 
lowered nostrils :— 
“The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising, 
There are forty feeding like one!” 
That is the quietest music of all, and if it belongs most to a 
day of springing grass, there are days in September and in 
October summers when the grass is not yet withered. But 
autumn sounds cannot have the ring of the sounds of growth 
and beginning. Keats knew the two falling sounds of 
autumn,—the robin in September, and the swallows practising 
for their journey :— 
“Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 

edge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 

The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.” 
But the real field music is of the beginnings of things, not of 
chants to end. The whole spirit of the joyousness of the field 
music that Oberon was meant to hear; if that could be found 
in a single voice, what would it be? There could be only one 
voice, the double call through the rain and the tossing sun- 
shine under riotous leaves which the cuckoo sends all day in 
May, to keep truth with the prettiest of the country proverbs. 
The cuckoo, too, stands the difficult test; he can be liked and 
disliked. There are countrymen who find his call too per- 
sistent, too near, too clamorous; they would have the silence 
of July rather than the noise of May. But that brings the 
joy of him into better knowledge with others. They perhaps 
never hear him enough even to comprelend how his shouting 
could be disliked; they would begin the day with the cuckoo 
waking them, would ask for his call doubled and redoubled 
through the rain and sun of the day, and would listen last, if 
they could, to the faintest and most distant echo of him over 
the trees in the evening,—an echo which those who would have 
his call most with them find themselves imagining when they 
cannot hear it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


REFUSAL OF THE COMMUNION ON THE 
GROUND OF NONCONFORMITY. 
[To raz Eprror or tras “ Srecrator.”] 
Srz,—I was much struck by the concluding sentences of your 
review in the Spectator of May Ist of Canon Hensley Henson's 
book on “ Reunion and Intercommunion ” :— 

“It must be allowed that as a matter of fact the Anglican 
terms of communion are much easier than those of any other 
religious body. A Congregationalist or a Wesleyan may present 
himself at the Holy Table and be received without question.” 

If this were true, or if the Anglican Church were such a com- 
prehensive body as you, Sir, would like to see it, the position 
of the Church in Wales would be very different from what it 
is. Butas your correspondent “C.S.” says (May Ist), “what 
Welsh (and all English) Nonconformists have to reckon with 
ia the stiff reality of actual fact.” May I illustrate from my 





i. 

own experience? I am a member of the Con i 
Church. Upon my marriage I went with my rede 
church, he living in a country parish of which he was church. 
warden, and the parish containing no Congregational chy 
The rector allowed me to communicate, and for twelve years, 
though I occasionally attended Congregational services in iy 
adjoining parish, I worshipped regularly with my husband 
and children in the parish church. This rector wag an 
Oxford man of marked ability, far above the average 
Welsh clergyman in education and powers, and notoriously 
possessed of broad and liberal views. He was left ig 
this small country parish for fourteen years in the ye 
prime of his life (salary, £110), and he would probably be 
there now if his case had not been brought to the notice of 
the Lord Chancellor, who gave him preferment. The rector 
who succeeded him was hampered by no breadth of view, He 
refused to allow me to communicate us soon as he learnt that 
I was a Nonconformist, and this although there were circum. 
stances which rendered his refusal at that time particularly 
harsh. Our eldest child—a boy of eleven—had just died and 
been buried in the churchyard surrounding the little church 
where he had worshipped with us. I was thus suddenly pre. 
vented from continuing to communicate in the church hallowed 
to me by twelve years of worship, and made doubly sacred by 
all its precious associations with my darling child. The rector 
could not allow me to communicate unless I were confirmed 
by a Bishop. The reviewer of Canon Hensley Henson’s book 
dwells in happy ignorance, and “C.-S.” may well describe 
your ideal of a National Church as a beautiful “dream.” If 
it should seem to any of your readers that my tale is 
exaggerated, I shall be very pleased to give them privately 
my name and that of the parish in which I reside—I am 
Sir, &e., E. M. L. 

[We have dealt with this letter in our leading columns— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To tae Eprror or tas “Srectaroxr.” | 
Srr,—There seems to be a hopeless state of confusion with 
respect to Welsh religious statistics. In your last issue the 
Bishop of St. Asaph said that 343,757 is not quite two and 
a half times 189,164. And he is quite right; it is not, 
According to my calculation, it is not quite twice as much. 
The Bishop also makes a mistake in supposing that, as 
applicable to the Calvinistic Methodists, the words “ adherent” 
and “ hearer” are synonymous. Theyarenot. The “hearers” 
are the non-communicants, but the “ adherents ” include those 
who are communicants and non-communicants, This ex- 
planation may seem unnecessary, but it is essential because 
of the use that has been made of the words by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, the Bishop of St. David's, Archdeacon Owen 
Evans, &c, If I remember correctly, the latter, as a member 
of the Welsh Church Commission, bewildered some of the 
Welsh witnesses, and caused them to seem to make statements 
which were damaging to their denominations. According to 
the Dyddiadwr (Diary) for this year, the Calvinistic Methodist 
returns for 1907 show in the thirteen counties 166,352 com- 
municants and 307,750 hearers, both together making 
474,102,—nearly one-fifth the total population of all nationali- 
ties. Bishop Edwards quotes the number of communicants 
of the Church as presented to the Church Commission— 
193,000—and believes that the number of those who would 
enter themselves as Church-people would be at least four 
times that number. In other words, he holds that, in 
round numbers, whereas only two-thirds of the Calvinistic 
Methodists of all ages are non-communicants, three-fourths 
of Church-people are non-communicants. The Bishop cannot 
have it both ways; if he swells up the gross number of 
Churchmen, he at the same time proves that the pastoral 
care of the clergy of the Established Church is less effective 
than that of the Calvinistic Methodists. But with a some 
what intimate knowledge of Welsh Church affairs extending 
over thirty-seven years, I am not able to agree with the Bishop 
that the Church can claim so large a part of the population. 
It must be pointed out that although the names of 195,004 
persons were returned to the Church Commission for the year 
1905, the Easter communicants in that year only numbered 
134,414, leaving 60,590 absentees. In 1904 there were about 
33,191 Easter communicants, with 160,191 estimated total, 
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but in Easter communicants the number was normal. As to 
sn official religious census, Nonconformists object because 
they know that a large number of people, especially in the 

ulous parts of South Wales, who never attend church or 
chapel, and of all nationalities, would be influenced to declare 
themselves to be Church-people. A census of attendance at 
all places of worship would be more fair. But if thereis to be 
sn official census on paper, canvassing or the exercise of undue 
influence must be made a punishable offence, and persons 
filling up the forms should be required to state whether they 
have attended Divine Service during six months, and be 
allowed the option of not filling up this particular part of the 
form. But an official census is quite unnecessary. The 
baptism and marriage tests are conclusive. They show that 
about one-third the people of Wales, of all denominations and 
of none, are baptised and married in church. It is very 
doubtful whether one-fourth as many persons, including the 
English, attend church as go to chapel, and the latter are 
much more regular in attendance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Castle Terrace, Aberystwyth. JOHN Moraay. 

(Instead of proving that an official religious census is 
quite unnecessary, our correspondent shows that it is abso- 
lately essential,—provided that the case for disestablishment 
js to be based on statistics. If figures are to be invoked, as 
Mr. Asquith invoked them, those figures must be accurate, 
and the only way to ensure accuracy is by means of an official 
census. Of course “undue influence ” must be prevented on 
both sides. That is quite as much required in the interests 
of the Establishment as of its opponents.—Eb. Spectator. } 


[To tee Eprron oF tur “ Sprctator.”) 
Sm—Mr. John Owens has endeavoured in your issue of 
May 8th to correct some of your statements. Your editorial 
comment disnoses of his first paragraph, which claims the 
reliability of the Nonconformiststatistics. His second paragraph 
answers itself, in so far as he admits that for 447,897 “ seata’> 
provided by Welsh Calvinistic Methodists there are only 
$13,292 possible sitters, including “communicants, children, 
probationers, and other worshippers.” The description of the 
Times—“ largely empty "—(of which he complains) is there- 
fore by no means unjustified. In his third paragraph he 
repudiates the idea of endowment for the Nonconformist 
ministry. He dissents from the statement that the Non- 
conformists “have accumulated funds which make permanent 
provision for the ministers of religion.” Mr. Owens says: 
“They have done nothing of the kind. The stipends of 
all ministers in the different denominations are met by 
the annual voluntary collections made by the churches.” 
Perish the idea of endowment for such purposes! 
It is interesting to turn to the proceedings of the Con- 
gregational Union last week. A central fund of £250,000 
is to be established to provide a certain endowment 
at least for all Congregational ministers. The Daily News 
of May 12th (which may be trusted to make the most and the 
best of Nonconformist aspirations and methods) has this 
comment :—* The chief items, the establishment of a central 
fund of £250,000 and the purposes of its expenditure, were 
passed without dissent. Thus very quietly Congregationalism 
enters on a new era in which the principle of endowment 
becomes the chief factor.” The British Weekly describes the 
attitude of Sir Albert Spicer :— When he first heard of the 
scheme, it came as a shock. It was a system of endowment; 
but perhaps it follows the trend of the time...... Endow- 
ments involve dangers, but our leaders will be strong enough 
to deal with them.” Surely, Sir, your original article contains 
n0 misapprebension of the Nonconformist argument, though 
it seemed to distress Mr. Owens. Nonconformity proposes to 
disendow the Church (so far as it can) because it disapproves 
of the principle of endowments. At the same moment, Non- 
conformity (witness the Congregational movement and recent 
developments among the Baptists!) proceeds to establish a 
system of endowment for its ministry.—I am. Sir, &c., 
Dukinfield. G. M. V. Hickey. 


[To tar Epritor or tae “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. John Owens denies that Non- 
conformists “ have accumulated funds which make permanent 
Provision for the ministers of religion,” and he further states 
that “the stipends of all ministers in the different denomina- 
tions are met by the annual voluntary collectious made by the 








churches” (Spectator, May 8th). Clearly he knows but little 
of the vast amount of property held by Dissenting bodies. 
Dissenting endowments include lands, farms, houses (not 
excepting public-houses), shares in commercial and other 
undertakings, Government stocks, rents-charge, and even 
tithes! _Much valuable information on the subject is to be 
found in Mr, G. H. F. Nye’s sixpenny booklet, “ How Dissent 
is Established and Endowed,” published by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., a perusal of which would, I think, be an 
eye-opener to many of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. Dovatas. 
Hatherop Rectory, Fairford, Glos. 


[To tae Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—With regard to the grave disagreement between two 
men obviously well-informed and sincere, the Bishop of St. 
David's and your correspondent Mr. Owens, may I point out 
that no religious census will ever prove trustworthy which 
goes upon the plan of counting church and chapel “ attend- 
ances,” and “seats” provided in places of worship. As to 
“attendances,” there must always be the probability of the 
same people getting counted more than once, as many go 
twice, or even thrice, to church o: Sunday; or, on the other 
hand, of persons being omitted altogether who are members of 
a denomination, but may not be regular church-goers. As to 
“seats,” on Mr. Owens’s own showing such a test is a very 
loose one, as places of worship, with a view to future 
contingencies (or for other reasons), often provide more 
seats than are at any given time occupied. Moreover, 
it is not unknown for Cburch-people occasionally to 
attend Nonconformist services, and still oftener (as no 
exclusive principle stands in the way) will Nonconformists be 
found attending Church of England services. In neither case 
does it follow that the stray sheep bas any intention of 
forsaking his own fold. A far simpler method of arriving at 
the facts could surely be adopted. Let an official religious 
census-paper be issued, and let every one of the age of fifteen 
and upward enter himself or herself under his or her own 
denomination. For those people who would object to 
“ticketing ”’ themselves a column should be provided headed 
“ Non-defined.” Children at home under fifteen years of age 
would be entered under their parents’ denomination, and those 
in orphanages or other institutions according to the rules under 
which they are already classified. Of course, if the object of 
a religious census were to ascertain how many of the popula- 
tion were devout church- or chapel-goers, this plan would be 
a failure. But it would accurately secure the object in view,— 
viz., that of ascertaining the numbers belonging to each 
denomination. And surely before undertaking the immense 
business of English or Welsh Disestablishment Parliament 
should have indisputable figures before it. No doubt most 
questions are decided by the mere force of Parliamentary 
majorities pledged to certain measures. But as to this 
particular question, in face of the widest possible disagree- 
ment upon the statistics necessary to a just settlement, it 
does seem desirable to count first and legislate afterwards.— 
—lI am, Sir, &c., L. ©. F. C. 





A FRENCH SOCIALIST ON THE MINIMUM WAGE, 

(To rae Eprron or tHe “Srectraroa.” | 
S1r,—We know from the example of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
that even Socialist opinion in this country on the question of 
the minimum wage is by no means unanimously favourable. 
It may be of interest to point out that the same is the case in 
France. M. Cornélissen, whose recent work, the “ Théorie 
du Salaire et du Travail Salarié,” forms one of the series 
of the “ Bibliothaque Internationale d'Economie Politique,” 
edited by M. Alfred Bonnet, is a writer who hails from the 
Socialist camp. Parts of his book were originally contributed 
to the Revue Socialiste. He writes, indeed, with a certain 
amount of animus with regard to capital and the capitalist all 
through his work; at the same time, he is a close observer 
of real life, and possesses a mind sufficiently candid to be 
convinced, even against his predilections, by the force of 
economic facts. 

As regards the minimum wage as affecting women’s work, 
he remarks that the enforcement of it would necessarily be 
followed by the dismissal of women from factories in large 
numbers (p. 468) :— , 

“One might, of course,” he says, “make this a ground of 
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commendation of such legislation by pointing out the new 
openings that it would make for men's work, the improvement of 
family life that it would bring about, the pressure that it would 
bring te bear on employers, by excluding inferior labour, to 
improve their processes of production, and soon. At the same 
time, one must take some account of the interests of those whom 
one thus ‘protects.’” 

He goes on to remark that such dismissals must involve the 
further reduction of wages in all the trades that are still left 
open to women, together with “the extension of prostitution 
and the increase in the dependence, the poverty, and the 
misery of all the women who have to rely on their own 
exertions for the means of subsistence.” 

Anotber and a very serious evil result which it would 
be calculated, in his view, to produce would be the increase 
of home work, with its lower wages and worse conditions, as 
compared with factory work. Even much less questionable 
factory legislation than that of the minimum wage has, he 
thinks, a tendency in this direction. The Report of the 
Inspectors of Labour in France for 1902 showed that in 
various towns, in Nancy and in Rouen in particular, home 
work was from this cause unhappily increasing greatly. The 
Inspector at Rouen had cited a case in which “the lady head 
of a dressmaking firm, as the result of repeated prosecutions, 
had replaced the whole of the work in her establishment by 
home work” (p. 299), and many other cases of a parallel 
character were cited by other inspectors. “Do away with 
home work, then,” M. Cornélissen remarks, some will say. 
That, however, in his opinion, is a solution that is not to be 
dreamt of, even if it were possible, which he is well assured it 
would not be; and as for regulating it, you would need to 
havea sergent de ville in front of every house, you would need 
practically to destroy individual liberty (p. 473). 

In another very interesting passage (p. 370) he points out 
how the whole silk-weaving industry has left the city of Lyons 
and has spread itself over the Department of the Rhdéne, 
nothing being left in the city but the head offices of the 
manufacturers :— 

“The deep underlying cause of this displacement of a whole 
industry is to be found,” as he puts it, “in the desire of the great 
manufacturers to avoid the high wages of the city and to be less 
exposed to strikes, which have now become common among the 
more developed populations of the towns.” 

So that in the end the very operatives who had struck success- 
fully for high wages in Lyons had to accept the lower wages 
and to accommodate themselves as best they could to the less 
independent attitude of their rural competitors. It is all 
very well thus to establish for a time, by means of strikes or 
by means of legislation, wages that are higher than economic 
conditions warrant, but the final result may turn out to be 
something very different from that which the strikers or the 
legislators anticipate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Limpsfield, Surrey. Wit1rram WarRanpd OaRtite. 





PREPARATION, 
[To tux Eprror or tag “ Spxctator,”] 
Str,—I have read your fine article on “ Preparation” in the 
Spectator of April 24th, and I should like to venture the 
assertion that if your appeal is to be successful it must be 
taken to heart by the mothers of the nation, It is they, 
surely, who are primarily responsible for the “softness” of 
the present day. The reaction against an old harsh régime in 
the treatment of the young found its natural ally in maternal 
tenderness, and it is uo uncommon thing nowadays to see the 
comfort of schoolboys studied as though they were delicate 
women, and their opinions deferred to like those of honoured 
guests. But it seems to me that it is not so much the over- 
tenderness that is to be dreaded as the reasoned justification 
of it,—the thoughtful extenuations we are all learning to make 
for weakuesses that are as old as human nature. Maternal 
tenderness is no new thing, nor maternal self-indulgence; 
but this is now disguised under such names as “reverence 
for youth,” “the rights of the individual,” &, When 
women both good and conscientious resort to subtleties 
of this kind in order to avoid the pain of saying “No” to 
a child, or of seeing it suffer even a passing discomfort, one 
cannot but feel that there is self-deception at work that is 
even more dangerous to moral strength of character than 
are its results on the young themselves. There is a small 
poem by Coventry Patmore which suggests ideas in this 
connexion. It tells how a crown that was the meed of 





tras, 
supreme courage amongst the Greeks was awarded to the 
man who, when chastisement was needed, could endure ev 
“the tears of the Beloved” in the infliction of it. “That” 
said the judge, “is fortitude indeed.”—I am, Sir, &. 


x. 
THE QUAKERS AND THEIR PRINCIPLES, 


[To Tug EpIToR oF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—On the subject of “The Quakers and their Principles,” 
the following extract from a sermon preached by Dean 
Stanley in Philadelphia, September 29th, 1878, may be of 
interest :— 


** All honour to the efforts after peace which inspir : 
of that Society of Friends to whick this city weak ieee 
and yet it is not without significance that the only authentic 
portrait of William Penn is that which represents him in his 
early youth as a gallant soldier in complete armour, and with the 
motto, ‘ Peace is sought by war.’ Peace, whether in religion or in 
politics, is the end, but it is often true that war and conflict a 
be the means. Michael the Archangel, the soldier of the heaven} 
hosts, is a true exemplar of Christian goodness, no less than the 
gentle Raphael or the gracious Gabriel.” 


—I an, Sir, &., 





Roper STEvensoy, 


—_ 


[To rae Eprtog or txz “ Srecraton,”] 
Srr,—The views expressed by Mr. Thomas Thwaites in your 
last issue must not be mistuken for those of the Society of 
Friends, which has always maintained that all war is incon. 
sistent with the spirit and teaching of Christ. We belieys 
that such commands as “ Overcome evil with good,” “Love 
your enemies,” “Pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you,” were given seriously and not as bitter 
jests, and it follows that all war und all preparation for war 
become impossible for us. How, indeed, could we put up the 
petition, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us,” if at the same time we were preparing 
the most terrible and deadly engines of war to drown or blow 
to pieces all those who would so trespass? The Society of 
Friends stands for early Christianity revived, and as the 
early Christians refused to fight, so also do we.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joserx E, SourHatt. 
13 Chariotte Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


= 


(To rus Epiror or tue “ Srretator.”] 

Srr,—Our Lord expressly enjoins upon His followers that 
resistance of evil the absence of which was to be the very 
essence of the Kingdom He had sent them to proclaim 
(Luke xxii. 36): “He that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment, and buy one.”—I am, Sir, &e., W. Pappon. 

Mayne, B.C. 

[This correspondence must now cease,—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE. 
{To THR Evtron or Tur “Sexcraron.”] 
Srr,—The world, as far as the British Empire is concerned, 
surely does not end in 1912, though that date seems fixed upon 
by some as the final year. But if there are difficulties and 
dangers to be looked for three years hence, where shall we 
stand a decade later when rival Powers will have left us hope- 
lessly behind as regards population and production? If, as it 
appears certain, our expenditure on defence must go on 
increasing, more taxpayers must be forthcoming to bear the 
already almost intolerable burden. The daughter-States have 
shown recently that they are coming to recognise the necessity 
of shouldering some of this burden; but their capacity in this 
direction is limited by the scantiness of their populations and 
the requirements of their internal development. They are 
all labouring under the disability of having too few people to 
open up and protect their great empty territories. ‘To-day 
the Empire's great need is man-power. But although this is 
so, we are allowing, without comment or protest, a hundred 
thousand British subjects to drift away every year to the 
United States to be lost irretrievably to the Empire. This 
drain has gone on for a hundred years, and as yet no British 
statesman bas sought in any way to divert it to the oversea 
dominions. The resultis that Greater Britain is not a source of 
strength, but of weakness, to the Mother-country, Australia, 
for instance, though at present there is much fine talk 
there about undertaking her own naval defence, is proposing 
simply to throw away £2,000,000 on a flotilla of destroyers, 
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— 
If she would subsidise the shipping companies so that they 
would carry third-class passengers to Australia for £5, instead 
of the present fare of £15 and upwards, she would be doing a 
much greater service both to herself and to the United 

‘scdom. For we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
neither is there to-day, nor probably will there be in the 
fature, sufficient work in the British Isles for their people, 
and judicious emigration would do much to relieve the 
unemployment and the distress expenditure, while an influx 
of immigrants into the Colonies would increase greatly their 
revenue and their purchasing-power from the Mother-country. 
There are many important problems pressing upon the 
attention of the Imperial Government. Thatof naval defence 
js one, and the Fiscal question may be auoiher, but, in 
magnitude, the keeping of the surplus population of the 
British Isles under the Flag easily surpasses them both. 
What is urgently demanded is a Conference between the 
Home and Colonial authorities, at which the whole subject 
should be discussed and an organised system of emigration 
and colonisation agreed upon. “ Why,” in Carlyle’s famous 
words, “should there not be an ‘Emigration Service,’ and 
Secretary, with adjuncts, with funds, forces, idle Navy-ships, 
and ever-increasing apparatus; in fine, an effective service of 
Emigration ; so that, at length...... every honest willing 
Workman who found England too strait...... might find 
likewise a bridge built to carry him into new...... 
Lands, there to organise with more elbow-room some labour 
for himself; there to be a real blessing, raising new corn for 
us, purchasing new webs and hatchets from us?” I invite 
all who are prepared to support a movement to bring this 
Conference about to communicate with me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricuarp ARTHUR, M.D., 
President, Immigration League of Australasia. 

Royal Colonial Institute. 





NATIONAL INSURANCE AND OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS. 
[To THe EviTor oF THe “SPxrcraTor.” | 
Sir, —Perhaps you will allow me, as formerly associated with 
her accomplished husband, to supplement in a few lines Mrs. 
Blackley’s plea in last week's issue. 

In deference to political pressure, a grave mistake has been 
made. Let us not perpetuate it and involve our country in 
ever-increasing difficulties. Let it be understood that, after a 
certain date, no candidate for an old-age pension shall be con- 
sidered eligible unless or until he shall have contributed at a 
fixed rate, graduated if necessary, towards the same; on the 
principle of compulsory national insurance as suggested by 
the late Canon Blackley in his far-reaching scheme. 

The radieal error of the present short-sighted system is 
that the provident has to support the improvident, the man 
who saves has to maintain the man who squanders, the man 
who denies himself has to pay for the man who indulges 
himeelf. No one can have a more sincere respect for the 
thrifty, temperate, provident working man than I have. Iam 
happy to say I know many such. But why should he be 
mulcted to maintain his improvident, intemperate, untbrifty 
fellow-workman, who might have done as well as himself if he 
had exercised the same self-restraint? Why should he (for it 
amounts to this) be required to pay the other man’s beer 
bill? The whole system as at present constituted is a 
premium upon improvidence. As a former Poor Law 
Guardian, I can speak from some experience. I could 
mention the case of an inmate of a Union workhouse, once 
asubstantial tradesman, subsequently an habitual drunkard, 
maintained there by rates paid by persons whom he formerly 
employed. In the same Union was a young single man, 
by trade a plasterer, who had been earning and spending 
not long before thirty shillings a week. Why should 
we be called upon to provide pensions for such as these? 
The only equitable plan is that which proceeds upon 
the principle of making every man provide, or at least 
contribute towards, a pension for himself, so putting the 
saddle on the right horse. The present plan is, after all, a 
contributory one, only the contributions come from the wrong 
persons. 

I may add that Sir John Pilter, of Paris, has devised an 
ingenious plan of a National Provident Institution in the 
shape of a special State Annuity Department of the Post 
Office, enabling people to secure for themselves certain 





annuities towards which both State and people contribute in 
certain proportions. It differs from Canon Blackley’s scheme 
in being an entirely voluntary one. His may be called 
compulsory providence, after the analogy of compulsory 
education, compulsory vaccination, compulsory Poor-rates; 
experience showing that some people will do nothing, even for 
their own advantage, unless they are compelled. 

In both systems, however, people are required to do some- 
thing for themselves, and the State lends its helping hand. 
Thus they avoid the flagrant injustice of class legislation with 
its demoralising effects, and the result will be (if actuaries are 
to be believed) a diminishing instead of an ever-increasing 
figure in the annual Budget. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed in 1885 to inquire into the best system of national 
provident insurance. What is now wanted, and should be 
demanded, is a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole 
subject. We have an object-lesson already, which might be 
profitably studied, in the case of kindred institutions in 
Germany and in some of our own Colonies. 

Where shall the statesman be found strong enough and 
sufficiently untrammelled by the exigencies of party politics, 
or Irish or Labour or any other interest or obstruction, to 
carry through such an unberoic measure of purely domestie 
legislation, which, though less dazzling than disestablishing 
Churches or plundering property-holders, would work, we may 
not doubt, a peaceful and beneficent revolution in the land P 
—I an, Sir, &., G. J, Cowizy-Brown. 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 





THE UNIONIST PARTY AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS, 
(To Tue EpiroR or THe “ SeecraTon," ] 

Srr,—Permit me, not for the first time, to urge that the 
Unionist Party, at all events before the approach of a General 
Election, should adopt as a definite plank in its platform a 
scheme for contributory old-age and sickness pensions. Old- 
age pensions, faulty in design, deleterious to the character of 
recipients, and burdensome in the extreme to the nation, we 
have already with us, and they bave come tostay. But it is 
essential that contributory conditions should be introduced, 
including provisions for sickness, and, if possible, for unemploy- 
ment, The record of the Unionist Party in this matter does 
not show quite a clean sheet, thanks to some opportunist 
tactics on the part of its leaders in both Houses of Parliament; 
but I believe that the deliberate judgment of the country is 
to be relied on, and that between the practical alternatives 
which are before us a sound choice will be made,—on the one 
hand, with a Liberal Government retained in office, a downhill 
course of increasing pensions and diminishing discrimination 
among recipients; on the other hand, a plan safeguarding the 
independence and character of the working classes, protecting 
the pockets of the taxpayer, and constituting an effective sub- 
stitute for the doomed Poor Law. I know of no constructive 
legislation better calculated to deserve, and more likely to 
obtain, the confidence and support of the Conservative 
common-sense of the country. If I were myself again seeking 
electoral votes, I should unhesitatingly nail these colours to 
the mast, confident that I was not only doing what was best 
for the country and for the party, but that I was playing a 
winning card for the polling-day. Oanon Blackley’s scheme, 
revised and amended in view of more recent developments, 
and improved by Continental experience, holds the field. I¢ 
only remains for the Unionist Party to fortify and rehabilitate 
iteelf by its adoption and strenuous prosecution.—I am, 
Sir, &., CHABLES STEWART, 


88 Eaton Place, S.W. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN IRELAND. 
[To tax Eprror or tue “Srecratoa,” ) 
Srr,—As the operation of the Old-Age Pension Act in 
Ireland is just now a question of some interest to the public, 
may I be allowed to state what I know of it in this part of 
the country,—a northern district of Connaught? Almost 
every man and woman here who looks old and claims a 
pension as being seventy receives it. It is in most cases 
impossible to ascertain accurately the ages of the people, as 
the records have been most carelessly kept, and consequently 
many who are under the legal age get it, I do not think 
there are many cases of intentional fraud, but where there is 
a doubt the applicants generally get the benefit of it. What 
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is much worse than mistakes as to age is that well-to-do and 
prosperous people in large numbers, people who are perfectly 
well able to support themselves and were quite willing to do 
so bad not this chance offered itself, are now receiving 
pensions. Let me give you one typical instance, and 
there are hundreds like it all over the country. A farmer 
and his wife, both about seventy, occupy a farm of 
forty acres of excellent land, held at a very low rent. They 
live in a large slated house, with substantial stabling and 
cowsheds attached ; they have five or six milch-cows, and young 
stock in proportion, besides pigs, fowls, and a horse. They 
have one son and one daughter living with them; the rest of 
the family are well provided for in the Civil Service and on 
the railways. They are generally credited with having plenty 
of money in the bank. They belong to the superior class of 
farmers, the magnates of the country, but they are not 
ashamed to claim and to accept a weekly dole from the State 
of 10s. I could multiply largely instances of a similar kind 
within my own observation. The results of this new law are, 
in my opinion, lamentable.—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. 





REDSTREAK CIDER. 
[To Tus EKprrork or Tus “* Sexcraror.”] 

Srr,—In the interesting article in the Spectator of April 17th 
entitled “ A Book of the Road,” virtually a review of Owen's 
“ Britannia Depicta, or Ogilby Improv’d,” you cite among tle 
descriptions of the chief commodities of the various counties 
that of Herefordshire as follows. Herefordshire “exceeds in 
four things, Wheat, Wood, Wocl and Water, which last 
produces plenty of Salmon; but more eminently famed for 
Cyder, especially Red Streak, which is much esteemed all 
over the Land”; and you add: “ Doubtless you may still buy 
Red Streak cyder in Herefordshire.” 

I fear you might seek all the county through and not find 
a tree of the true Redstreak from which the cider so mucl: 
esteemed in the latter part of the seventeenth and the greater 
part of the eighteenth centuries was obtained still living. 
There are plenty of apples called Redstreaks from their 
colovring, but none of them produce cider of any special 
excellence. The original Redstreak, or, as our ancestors wrote 
it, Redstrake, was said to have been raised from seed in the 
early part of the seventeenth century by Lord Scudamore, of 
Holme Lacy, near Hereford. Hence it was at first known by 
the mame of Scudamore’s Crab. ‘The fruit is figured in 
colours in Knight's “Pomona Herefordiensis,” published in 
1811, and in the “ Herefordshire Pomona,” published about 
twenty-five years ago. The editors of this last-named work 
appear to have heard of one tree of the true old Red- 
streak at King’s Caple, near Ross, which was blown down 
in 1878, and of another, from which the example of the fruit 
depicted seems to have been obtained, at Kempley, a parish 
in Gloucestershire adjoining that in Herefordshire wherein 
I am now writing —Much Marcle. The whole of this district 
was in early times famed for its apple orchards. Indeed, 
Kempley is a modernised form or contraction of the Saxon 
“Cyne-xppel-leah,” or King’s Apple Land, the name in 
Domesday Book, as transcribed by the Norman clerk, being 
“Chenepelei.” Redstreak cider lost its popularity towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, when it was supplanted 
by the cider of the Foxwhelp, another apple raised in 
Herefordshire, presumably in the seventeenth century, as the 
first mention of it is in Evelyn's “Pomona.” The Foxwhelp 
gradually gained in favour until it was reckoned the finest 
cider apple in existence, a reputation which it still bears. 
To the four things in which this county exceeds—“ wheat, 
wood, wool, and water”—a fifth should be added, to wit, 
“women,” a commodity whose attractiveness is indicated in 
the well-known couplet :— 

“Fine is the eye 
*"I'wixt Severn and Wye.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Rapcuirre Cooks. 
Hellens, Herefordshire. 





RUBBER FROM THE CONGO STATE. 

(To tHe Epiron oF Tus “SpecraTor.” | 
S1r,—Since the Congo Reform Association issued in pamphlet 
form the Report of the Hon. W. Thesiger, our Consul in the 
Congo, on the enslavement and destruction of the Bakuba— 
which pamphlet you were good enough to notice in the 





a 
Spectator of May 8th—two more rubber-laden steamers be 
arrived at Antwerp from the Congo. The last one tesbiies 
the ‘Albertville,’ had two hundred and sixty-nine tons of rubber 
on board, of which a hundred and forty-five tons came from 
the Kasai. These arrivals bring the total imports of rubber 
for account of the Kasai Company since December last to 
seven hundred and forty-two tons in seven steamers, the 
quantities brought by the last four being very much in excess 
of those brought by the first three. The percentage which 
the total of these Kasai rubber returns bears to the total 
rubber imported from the whole of the Congo under Belgian 
rule during the period under review is forty-two per cent, 
Forty-two per cent. of the total rubber exported from the 
Congo is therefore coming at the present moment from the 
region which Mr. Thesiger described last September as 
groaning under the most intolerable system of scientifically 
systematised slavery the world has ever known, for the benefit 
of the so-called “Company” whose “entire abolition” the 
Consul declared to be indispensable, for “ any method of reform 
or change” to be of any “ real benefit ” to the persecuted natives 
of the district,—one of the finest races, us I pointed out in my 
introductory note to the reproduction of the Consul’s Report, 
in the whole of Africa. As an earnest of its reforming 
tendencies the Belgian Government, which controls the 
Company and half of whose stock it holds, has been grinding 
the wretched natives still further since the Report appeared. 
The Company's shares—“ without designation of value,” in 
reality £10 shares—are now quoted on the Antwerp Bourse 
in hundredth-parts (centi2mes), for there is a brisk business in 
them, and each bundredth-part of a £10 share stands to-day 
at a few shillings over £4. The Kasai “Company” is 
rivalling the “ A.B.I.R.,” whose £20 shares once stood at over 
£1,000! Sir, we are constantly being reminded, and with 
truth, that this Congo question is for the British people a 
naticnal question. We were told so last year, in so many 
words, in a very noble utterance of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's. Is the nation doing its whole duty in this 
matter? Putting aside for the moment the diplomatic 
negotiations between the Belgian Government and ourselves 
(which only serve to show the absolute contempt with which 
the Belgian Government, in power to-day with the narrowest 
of majorities, is treating the British representations), let me 
recall the fact that these steamers, laden with the product of 
an atrocious slavery which month by month and day by day 
is exacting its toll of human lives and human misery, are 
British owned, and that they call for coal and take and land 
passengers at British ports.—I am, Sir, &c., 


London, E. D. Moret. 





GLASS BOTTLES AND HEATH FIRES. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecratok.” | 
Srr,—In reference to the theory advanced in your last issue 
that heath fires may occasionally be started by the focussing 
of the sun’s rays by means of glass bottles, the following 
experience may be of interest. Some fifteen years ago, when 
I was living at Frimley, Surrey, my wife and I one hot after- 
noon took a walk along the east bank of the Basingstoke 
Canal, on the side opposite to the towing-path from Frimley 
Bridge towards North Camp, through the heather. Having 
walked some distance, we returned the same way, und not far 
from the bridge found a fire had started. It had only just 
begun, and we were able to stamp it out. It can only have 
been burning for a minute or two, and if any human being had 
caused it we must have seen him. But on the burnt patch 
lay a glass beer-bottle, and I have always attributed the 
starting of that fire to this cause, and often related the story 
when heath fires have come under discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Orchards, near Godalming. W. CHANCE. 





THE “INDIAN NATION.” 

To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—A very good friend and helper of England in her work 
in India died on April 5th in the person of Mr. N. N. Ghosb, 
the editor of the Indian Nation. On hearing of his death the 
new Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal wrote that he “bad 
known Mr. Ghosh for more than twelve years in various 
public capacities, and had always been impressed by his high 
personal character, his clear political insight, and his earnest- 
ness of purpose The paper of which he was editor was 
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miformly characterised by outspoken sincerity, lofty prin- 
ciples, and distinction of style in a degree that is rarely found 
jn any country in the world.” And that the same character- 
istics will continue to pertain to the Indian Nation may, I 
think, be presumed from the following statement taken from 
the first issue of the paper after the editor's death :— 

“Jt would be a scandal if the paper which Mr. Ghosh raised to 
eminence by sobriety of judgment, by exposure of cant, by 
counsels of wisdom, no less than by powerful advocacy of popular 
rights and by forceful criticisms of ao official measures, 
were to pass to others not imbued with the same sense of duty, 
or were allowed to die. We have decided to continue the paper 
as a trust bequeathed by the dead, and as a tribute to the memory 
of the dead.” 

It occurs to me that some contribution to this tribute 
might be appropriately made from the British Isles. Also 
that the perusal of such a paper as the Indian Nation might 
be of much benefit to the average Briton, and especially to 
the average Member of Parliament. No doubt much informa- 
tion about India can be obtained from the columns of English 
newspapers, but that is not quite the same thing as a publica- 
tion written purely by Indians and for Indians. The Indian 
Nation is a weekly paper of twelve pages, of the size of the 
Spectator, well printed on good paper, and written entirely in 
English. The subscription is something very small (as in the 
case of all purely Indian papers).—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. C. Wuirworts, I.C.S. (retired). 

E.1I.U.S. Club. 





TENACITY OF PURPOSE. 
{To tux Eptron or tus “Srecraror.”} 
§1r,—The article in your issue of March 27th on the plucky 
attempt of Lieutenant Shackleton to reach the South Pole 
has put me in mind of a splendid instance of tenacity of 
purpose which happened during the guerilla stage of the late 
Boer War. A party of scouts belonging to one of the Old 
Country’s Volunteer regiments were out; they were ambushed 
by the enemy, and one of them, quite a young lad, was shot 
and mortally wounded. On the Boers reaching the spot where 
he lay on the veld, their leader, a kind-hearted fellow, seeing 
that he had only a few minutes to live, said to one of his 
followers who could speak English : ‘“‘ Kneel down and ask him 
if he wishes to say anything ; he may be able to speak.” On 
the man’s kneeling down, the lad gasped out: “ Why won't 
you fellows give in?” His last words, they were all he could 
say; but he was not beaten, although mortally wounded. Just 
a Volunteer trooper who had come out here to keep the old 
flag in its proper position! This country has given proof that 
our hearts are still made of the same stuff as were our fore- 
fathers’; the brave men who were on the other side tell us 
that. I have written you this, Sir, because we appreciate the 
good work you are doing in the old home; also that it may 
hearten you to hear the ring of the right metal from the 
Transvaal.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Bovustrep. 
Clif, Dale, Johannesburg. 





PANDITA RAMABATIT. 
[To tux Eprror or Tux “ Srecrator.”’] 


8re,—In the Spectator of May 8th Miss Tait calls attention to an 
error in your review of Mrs. Diver’s book, “The Englishwoman 
in India,” as regards Pandita Ramabai’s great and successful 
work. I have now Mrs. Diver’s book before me, and find that it 
contains some curious misstatements as to the present condition 
of Ramabai’s institution at “Mukti,” Kedgaon, India. Mrs. Diver 
says that from the moment that Ramabai insisted on Christian 
teaching for her pupils “the doom of her enterprise was sealed.” 
She describes how one by one the Indian widows under her care 
forsook her. Finally, Mrs. Diver affirms that “if she (Ramabai) 
still lives, one may safely add that she still works.” 

Perhaps these statements can best be met by quoting directly 
from the 1908 American Ramabai Report, which contains an 
extract from a paper read by Mr. Welinkar before the National 
Indian Asseciation at Caxton Hall, Westminster. Mr. Welinkar 
said:—“In reviewing our educational machinery in Western 
India, I must not leave unmentioned two very remarkable institu- 
tions. The first is a large widows’ home which is called Mukti 
Sadan, and was brought into existence by Pandita Ramabai, one 
of the most remarkable women, not only in India but, I shall 
venture to say, in the world. Here is this great institution which 
comprises almost an entire village a few miles from Poonah...... 
More than two thousand women (most of them widows) are not 
only being clothed, fed, and educated, but what is more, are 
clothing, feeding, and educating themselves.” It is a fact that 
the institution is now Christian; but this has in the long run 
only made it the more necessary for Pandita Ramabai to enlarge 
her borders, and now no destitute girl is turned away. 





In England Pandita Ramabai gained many friends, amongst 
them Miss Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham. It is as treasurer of 
a fund, started by some former pupils of the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham, to continue Miss Beale’s subscription to the work of 
Pandita Ramabai, who was for some time at the College, that I 
venture to ask for space in your columns to correct misrepre- 
sentations which, though wholly unintentional, might consider- 
ably lessen the support which is given to this brave and talented 
Indian lady.—I am, Sir, &c., Eve.trn C. Genes. 

12 Montpellier Grove, Cheltenham. 





“GERVASE,” 
[To tum Epiton or tue “Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your review of my novel, “Gervase,” in your last issue will 
undoubtedly convey to the reader that “ the book is a piece of clever 
special pleading in support of the contention” that marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister is “sinful.” You say that it is apparent 
that I myself hold that view. As a matter of fact, my view on 
these marriages is exactly the reverse of that which your reviewer 
attributes to me, and personally I cannot see any valid answer to 
the arguments set forth by Kate Souls in her letter to Gervase 
Alleyne. But my personal opinion has nothing to do with it; 
there are people, and a great many people, who hold the opposite 
view, which view I have attempted also to set forth justly. I 
submit that your reviewer's description of “Gervase” is 
inaccurate, and that his statements are unfairly prejudicial to 
the sale of the book.—I am, Sir, &., Masset Dgarmer, 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, Primrose Hill, N.W. 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM TENNANT GAIRDNER. 
(To rue Eprron or tus “ Srecratos.”’} 

S1r,—In response to the wishes of Lady Gairdner and her family, 
I have undertaken to edit the medical and scientific papers and 
articles of the late Sir William Tennant Gairdner, and to preface 
the collection with a biography. In order to render the work as 
worthy as possible of the memory of the late Professor, I am 
desirous of enlisting the sympathy and help of his friends. I 
venture, therefore, to request through your columns that any one 
who has in his possession any letters or other literary remains of 
Sir William Gairdner will be so kind as to communicate with me. 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. A. Gipson, M.D. 

3 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 











NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


A FARMER IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 
My head's in a muddle, 
My heart's full of trouble, 
And little the wonder, as soon you may see. 
I want a wife badly, 
And marry I'd gladly, 
But that’s where my heart and my head disagree. 





My heart says, When you love 
Be sure that it’s true love 

Before you dare venture to ask for her hand. 
Then my head whispers, Charmers 
Are useless to farmers, 

Take a lass of good stock and a fistful of land. 


Ob, Sheela is artful, 
She carries a heartful 
Of Cupid’s devices hid under her shawl— 
A smile to allure you, 
A glance to assure you, 
Then a toss of her head that makes light of them all, 


My impudent Kitty, 
So smiling and witty, 
So busy and bright when there's company near; 
She’d banquet a neighbour, 
But think it a labour 
To work for the poor man that loved her so dear. 


Bad luck to the fairy 
That saddled poor Mary 
With a face and a fortune so contrariwise; 
Though her features are twisted, 
Could the farm be resisted, 
Sure her cows and young pigs would bring tears to 
your eyes, 
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But the lass that will love me 
—By all that’s above me !— 
I'll take her and wed her for love’s own sweet sake ; 
If she’s fair, all the better, 
I’m thankful to get her, 
Rich, poor, plain or handsome, I'm willing to take! 
H. M. JoHNstTon. 








BOOKS. 


—a 
THE SPRINGS OF HELICON.*® 

Oxrorp Professors of Poetry have given to English literature 
in the past some of its best work in criticism. The occupant 
of the Chair is often a distinguished scholar who has not 
devoted his life to the profession of teaching. He therefore 
comes to the task with a certain freshness of accent and out- 
look. His lectures are conceived and spoken in leisure, and 
they are the outcome, not of mechanical public duty, but of 
the private thought and study of years. The Professor, who 
may have published little critical work before, gives to the world 
from the Chair his doctrine of poetic art. It is an admirable 
institution, and Professor Mackail’s book is not the least of the 
fruits of it. Unlike some of his predecessors, he has chosen 
for his subject the main current of English poetry. The title, 
perhaps, is scarcely happily chosen, for it is not the rills he 
treats of, but the central stream of the great river. He takes 
three of our greatest poets—Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton— 
and discusses their individual value and their place in the 
evolution of their art. He does not “dispute on metaphysics,” 
but, assuming a general concurrence on the high poetic 
excellences, embodies his theory in an admirable definition. 
The aim of the critic, he says, is “to disengage, as far as 
may be, the poetical quality of the poem in form and 
substance ; to estimate, as far as may be, the degree to which 
it actually condenses, from the flying vapours of language 
and life, an image of perfection. For while the value of a 
poem is manifold, its value as poetry is just this.’ That is 
finely said, and the book abounds in such pregnant sayings. 
Professor Mackail’s mellifluous prose rises often to eloquence, 
but it escapes the defect. of that quality and is never vapid 
or obscure. He coins memorable phrases, but he eschews 
paradox. Last, and it is a‘high merit in a modern critic, he 
avoids the kind of pseudo-scientific jargon in which some 
scholars choose to expound their views. He is never forgetful 
of the dignity of English prose. 

The most remarkable of the three studies is that on 
Chaucer, for the reason that it is not what we should expect 
from the writer. Professor Mackail’s training and preferences 
have always been on classical lines, and to the classicist “God's 
plenty” is less attractive than man’s workmanship. His 
admiration is rather for Troilus and Creseide than for the 
Canterbury Tales, and one might argue that he scarcely does 
justice to the genius of the latter. But we remember that he 
is dealing with the specifié poetic quality which he has 
already defined, and we are inclined to agree with him. It 
is right to draw a distinction between the poet and the story- 
teller; for the narrative gift, though of immense value to 
a poet, is not the gift of poetry. “A faculty which is more 
apparent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, which is higher in 
Ovid than in Virgil, which is totally, or all but totally, absent 
in some of the greatest poets, cannot be taken as a criterion 
of poetic quality.” Chaucer’s historical importance lies in the 
fact that he brought the Renaissance into England,—pre- 
maturely, Professor Mackail thinks, for he had no successor 
for a century or two. In a very interesting passage the 
connexion is traced between Chaucer and his Italian models, 
notubly Boccaccio. He borrowed much, but he changed it 
in the borrowing :— 

“Like a child in his clear-eyed receptiveness, his quick 
responsiveness to outward influences, he is like a child also in 
bearing no grudge against things. ‘I am so weary for to speak 
of sorwe,’ he says and passes on, when another—when Shake- 
speare even—would have grownembittered and angry. He never 
frets. What he has instead of high moral passion is another 


quality as rare and as precious, that of mercy. This is what 
separates him sharply from the type of artistic intelligence— 
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clear, masterly, a little pitiless—re ted b senseniiaal 
fully developed by the Italian Reasizeance” 7 Om all 
Comparatively little of the Canterbury Tales is “noble poet 
at high tension,” to use Professor Mackail’s illuminating 
phrase. Chaucer has found the romantic atmosphere a little 
oppressive, and wants to get back to the open air and the 
human comedy. He often parodies,—now his predecessors, 
now himself; he deliberately puts into fine verse the 
essentially prosaic; he plays with life, and riots in his skijp 
The Canterbury Tales are not perhaps the highest form of 
poetry, considered purely for its poetic quality, but none the 
less they are a high and true form. They show an immengs 
lateral reach, and at their best also a great height and depth, 
“It comes of his width of outlook, his large, sane handling 
of life, that Chaucer, while at his slackest he never loses 
touches of beauty, at his highest never loses his sunlit charm 
and brilliant speed.” 

It is harder for a critic to be just to Spenser than to most 
great poets, because of the sense of satiety which he produces 
if studied as a whole. If the edge is taken off the appetite, 
the palate grows less discriminating. “The image of per. 
fection which art condenses out of the flying vapours of the 
world may be only blurred and dispersed by copiousness of 
invention and splendour of ornament: so hard is it for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom.” Spenser, Professor Mackail 
says truly, lacks the touch between art and life. He has no 
humour; he takes not only romance but romanticism in 
desperate seriousness; he is forced, exaggerated, redundant, 
“hardly of the centre.” He had neither the narrative nor the 
dramatic gift, and therefore his allegory is abstract and 
artificial. He is a great poet in virtue of his strong sense of 
beauty, his power of enchanted imagery, and the rich musi¢ 
of his verse; but he cannot stand with the greatest, for he ig 
neither human enough nor divine enough. Professor Mackail 
gives us a careful and judicious study of the Faerie Queene, 
and shows the change of attitude in the latter part of the 
poem, when for Spenser “the candles of the mediaeval world” 
were burning out one by one. “His life, his vision of poetry 
as a pageant of life, his conception of poetry as a function 
of life, were splendid and transitory.” 

After Spenser English poetry lost its opulent youth, but it 
began to gain in discipline and taste. It followed classical 
standards, ceased to be insular, and became European. 
“The movement was hardly one either of advance or of 
regression; it was rather what is called in the mechanical 
sciences a movement of translation.” Milton had no part in 
this movement. The accent of his age hardly appears at all 
in his work :— 

“ Yet he is of the centre, as none of his contemporaries were. 

He did for English poetry a work higher than theirs, overmaster- 
ing and including theirs, a work that has to be done once and 
once only, and beyond which there is nothing else to do. They 
made our poetry civilised: he made it classic. With one mag- 
nificent movement of ascension and concentration he lifted it on to 
the heights that signal to one another across the world. He struck 
for one object, hitherto unsought and undreamed of by English 
poetry; he sacrificed everything for it, and achieved it. ‘That 
object was perfection.” 
Professor Mackail traces in detail this long striving. He shows 
us from the amended passage in the Comus manuscript how 
rigorous was the quest for perfection, how ruthlessly the graces 
both of classicism and romanticism were pruned away till 
absolute rightness was left. There is enough poetry in Milton's 
prunings alone to make a great poet. Professor Mackail does 
justice to the shrewdness of much of Bentley’s criticism, 
which at any rate shows the highly scientific quality of 
Milton’s art. On his own account he analyses some of its 
metrical delicacies, a task which is specially repaying in 
Milton's case, for these delicacies are organic. ‘In the 
science of his art,” he says, “Milton is our one absolute 
master. Of him in poetry as of Bach in music it may be said 
that they fix a limit.” The whole chapter is a brilliant and 
subtle piece of work which loses nothing in effect from the 
many touches of poetry. Such a passage as the following is 
both finely critical and finely imaginative :— 

“Sometimes as we pass along the streets of a modern city, wé 
come at nightfall on a dark mass of building, with hardly a sign 
of life about it except a light feather of steam that curls from 
a huge ventilating shaft. As we come nearer we can catch 
through a crevice in furnace doors a glimpse of some great 
incandescence, we can hear the steady purring of vast dynamos, 
and see a silent-footed engineer moving within among valves and 
pressure-gauges, When the hour is come, it is but the pulling 
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across ver, and a whole ion glitters with light and 
thrills « ete Some such feeling we have about Milton in 
that long central period. But his controlling motive, after all, 
was not perfection in his art—in which there are many kinds of 
perfection—nor was it perfection in the science of his art, in 
which among English poets he still stands, as he stood then, 
It was perfection in the eye of his great Taskmaster. 
For this we shall find no adequate symbolism in the arts or 
their applied sciences; we must turn from these to the first 
and t messengers of Puritanism. That long silence was 
ynaffected by what went on in the outworks of his life; by all 
the angry controversies and wasted energies and household 
unhappinesses which make up the apparent substance of those 
years. All the while, drop by drop, continually, the reservoir of 

was filling up in him till it stood abrim. We seem to 
be in a vision such as rose before the prophet when he saw 
by night. ‘And I answered again, and said unto him, What 
be these two olive branches which through the two golden pipes 
empty the golden oil out of themselves? And he answered me 
and said, Knowest thou not what these be? And I said, No, my 
lord. Then said he, These are the two Anointed Ones that stand 
by the Lord of the whole earth.’” 


alone. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND.* 

Mr. Price CoLureR’s book on English life and character is 
more thoughtful and better expressed than anything on 
similar lines by an American that we have read for a long 
time. These papers, which have already appeared, we believe, 
in Scribner’s Magazine, do not pretend to be such a magnum 
opus as Mr. Bryce wrote about America, They treat of things 
which leap to the eye in the everyday life of a nation; yet 
these are just the things which most require freshness and 
truth. Mr. Collier has an easy and original manner which 
here and there, when at its best, reminds us of Taine’s Notes 
sur Angleterre. He knows England pretty well—he speaks 
of thirty years’ experience—or he would not have had the 
courage to deal in such paradoxes as this: “ Strangely enough, 
however, the House of Lords still remains the most demo- 
cratic institution in England”; or this, again of the House 
of Lords :—“Strange as it may seem, there is no assembly 
where a man could go—granted that all the Peers were 
present—where he would be more certain of getting sound 
advice upon every subject, from higher mathematics and 
abstruse law down to the shoeing of a horse or the splicing 
of a cable.” 

Naturally (we might say inevitably) Mr. Collier makes some 
statements which most Englishmen could not accept. Probably 
a book written by an Englishman about his own countrymen 
would contain a considerable percentage of such statements. 
Mr. Collier, writing of the English breakfast, says:—‘ You 
soon forswear coffee for tea, and ere long the passive bulwark 
of resistance wearies you into eggs and bacon, and cold meat, 
and jams, for your first meal of the day. Little things are 
typical.” Quite so; but is cold meat typical of the English 
breakfast? We ourselves cannot remember to have been 
offered it for years. Again, we must absolutely repudiate— 
and we are sure that all Englishmen would be able to join 
in the repudiation with a clear conscience—the following 
statement, a statement which for pure unadulterated moon- 
shine we have never seen equalled, in or out of Bedlam :— 

“Our [American] enthusiastic and indiscriminating hospitality 
to foreigners, especially to Englishmen and Englishwomen, is 
simply looked upon by them as an acknowledgment of their 
superiority. Some day we shall realize this, and become more 
careful, but it is wonderful that an intelligent race like the 
Americans should take the cuffing and snubbing they get for 
their pains, whether at home or as Americans domiciled in 
England, not even now realizing that the Englishmen care 
nothing about them unless they come bearing gifts. But there 
is no hypocrisy about it. ‘The Englishman does not treat 
foreigners that way, and he does not in the least understand why 
we do so,” 

Mr. Collier writes with so evident a desire to be fair that 
there can be no doubt that he means to be as truthful in 
this statement as in others. This alleged “superiority” 
or superciliousness of the Englishman is a large question 
by itself, and a book might be written about it. The 
present writer knows a good many Americans, and in the 
candid conversations he has had with them, they have nearly 
all remarked upon the Englishman’s air of superiority as 
one of the features of his bearing towards the world. He 
remembers arguing with one American that, although English- 
men might not be really modest, they made a point of 
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being modest in self-expression; in faot, that the habit of 
deliberate underestimation of their accomplishments was: in 
danger of becoming an affectation. The American did not 
in the least dispute this. He readily granted the affectation: 
He admitted, further, that his own countrymen were much moré 
apt than Englishmen to blow their own trumpet. “But,” he 
went on, “there are other ways of conveying to people a 
sense of your superiority than mere calculated forms of words. 
In everything that you say and do your superiority to other 
nations is implied. You may think that you are disguising 
your conviction of superiority, but you fail dismally. In all 
things you seem to be telling the world how this thing ought 
to be done and that thing ought to be said. Why, if you got 
up now and went out of the room you would turn the handle 
of the door in such a way that you would seem to be telling 
me that I had never really observed how doors ought to be 
opened.” Of course if the means by which we suggest our 
superiority are as subtle as that, we can only plead that they 
are beyond our control, and say that we are sorry. But, at 
all events, we have never met an Englishman worthy of any 
respect who did not speak of the prodigal hospitality of 
America as a delightful experience, and as a lesson to himself 
in the gentle art of taking trouble with strangers. That, we 
venture to say, is what we Englishmen think, and it is a 
particular irony if we really seem to Americans to be thinking 
something quite different. If the present writer has heard one 
Englishman, he has heard a hundred ruefully admit their 
sense of shame that Americans are so much more hospitable 
than Englishmen, and wonder how very busy men in New 
York find time to turn themselves into social aides-de-camp 
for casual guests. We have heard, “How can we ever repay 
such hospitality?” again and again; never any suggestion 
supporting Mr. Collier's preposterous theory as to the English 
attitude. 

An alleged involuntary “ superiority,” which may obviously 
be very offensive to others, must be distinguished from another 
kind of superiority with which Mr. Collier also charges us. 
“Who,” he says, “believes that the world is better where 
England dominates? The English, Who believes that 
India is happier? The English. Who believes that Ireland 
is happier? The English. Who believes that the East under 
English protection is happier? The English. Who believes 
that North America is happier? The English.” Here we 
cannot help owning up. We know that India is happier; we 
believe that Ireland would be even unhappier than sbe is 
if our rule were removed; and as for North America, we 
can leave the answer to the Canadians. We do not say 
this merely because we are Englishmen, but because the 
English-speaking race notoriously have a faculty for creating 
law and order where otherwise it would not have existed. 
The Americans, though they have only had a short experience 
overseas, have the faculty too; and we should be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Collier would dream of describing Cuba as the 
unhappier for General Leonard Wood's administration or thie 
Philippines for Mr. Taft’s. If he answers that they are happier 
because of the Americans, then he is simply a chip of the old 
block, and his strictures rebound on his own head. Let him 
remember, too, that almost all the strong things he says about 
us are charged against Americans by their Continental critics 
when they think they will not be overheard, only with even 
greater candour. But we must not make more of points of 
disagreement in a book which, on the whole, seems to us to be 
a just appreciation, and often to be conspicuously generous. 
There was once a writer who, on landing in New York, and 
seeing four cabdrivers in succession driving with their right 
hands, recorded in his book that in America every one drives 
right-handed. Even after thirty years’ knowledge of the 
English, Mr. Collier may make mistakes for which he can 
produce similarly good evidence, but which are none the less 
mistakes. 

One observation repeated again and again by Mr. Collier is 
that the Englishman is a man’s man, and that England is a 
man’s country. If this is not absolutely true, it is certainly 
quite true enough to make a perfect contrast with American 
practice. In America the family, in social respects, is best 
represented by the woman, and the husband is willing and 
proud to make sacrifices, to obscure himself, and to work 
incredibly hard so long as he has the satisfaction of feeling 
that his wife is reflecting glory upon him. In England, 





on the contrary, the arrangement of the London season, 
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and more important still, the conduct of family life, are 
determined by the habits and recreations not of the woman, 
but of the man. The reader must be referred to the book 
for Mr. Collier’s comparisons of American and English 
home life, for his defence of the English against the common 
American charge of being “dull,” and for many similar 
subjects. Perbaps the fact which impressed Mr. Collier most 
after the discovery that England is “a man’s country” is the 
gift to the State of free public service. Thus he writes :— 


“There died only lately a shy, awkward Englishman, of great 
name and great estates, to whom it was a kind of torture to speak 
in public, to whom it meant hours of drudgery to master problems 
of State. He became the most trusted of English statesmen. 
When people spoke of ‘The Duke,’ it meant the Duke of Devon- 
shire. He was never in the least shifty, or ingratiating, or 
amenable to even the lofty bribes of office or ambition.’ He held 
a brief for England, and made no fuss about it.: He was typical 
of the class, which, numbering its thousands far less conspicuous 
than he, do the work of England because they consider it a duty. 
When England arrives at her Pass at Thermopylae, this large 
class will have to be reckoned with, and I venture to prophesy 
that there will not be even one left to tell the news, if things go 

inst them. This sense of duty to England, when exercised 
by the English abroad, takes on an air of aggressiveness and 
superciliousness which has often been noted by foreigners, As 
a matter of fact they are unimaginative administrators, rather 
than supercilious. They look upon themselves as sentinels of a 
kind of Anglican Almighty whether at home or abroad, and the 
stiffness of their deportment should be forgiven them, rather than 
held on against them. A man who has India at arm’s length 
and Ireland squealing at his feet, must needs be robust and 
matter of fact, rather than nervous and an idealist, if he is to 
sleep atnights. Asan example of devotion to duty I cite the case 
of an English gentleman of comfortable income who, finding 
when the South African war broke out that he had no military 
experience, enlisted and went out as a farrier or blacksmith. He 
had learnt horseshoeing as an amusement as a youth, and was, 
and is, an amateur in gold and silver and iron work. He shod 
horses until his value was recognized for other duties, and he 
came home a major, having been twice wounded. What can 
Ireland, or Germany, or other enemies do against a nation whose 
gentlemen are made of such stuff as that!” 


Mr. Collier is half afraid that his English friends may be 
ruffled by his criticisms, He may reassure himself. So long 
as criticism is sincere it cannot be resented. And English- 
men—secure in their “superiority” perhaps, but we hope 
not—do not constitutionally object to criticism. They rather 
like it; and whether they are conscience-stricken by this book 
or not, they will certainly like to read it. 





THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT IN RELIGION.* 


“T am sure this was a fool of a saint” (John Wesley, Journal). 

“Catherine is a saint of a type (hysterical) of woman not 
uncommon, which is a general nuisance” (Baring-Gould, Lives of 
the Saints, 1898). 

“That massively spontaneous, elemental religion of which 
Catherine is so noble an example” (Baron von Hiigel, 1908). 


THE difference between the last and the first two judgments 
on Catherine of Genoa, the mystic, illustrates a great 
change in the treatment of religion at the present day. 
Even twenty years ago science was markedly hostile 
towards the marvellous, and Jooked askance at all, even the 
least remarkable, spiritual experiences. Now philosophy 
and science alike acknowledge that spiritual phenomena so 
persistent, so potent for good in the individual character 
and in the world, cannot be passed over as delusions. Not 
only is religion recognised as a great force in human life, but 
the most competent observers feel that if we wish to study 
its truth and meaning, we shall find it best as it exists, not in 
ordinary men, but in the most strikingly religious characters, 
such as St. Teresa or George Fox, just as we should best study 
the artistic spirit in Leonardo or Michelangelo. Hence 
ecstasies, trances, visions, spiritual powers and illuminations, 
which constantly mark the lives of the great leaders of 
religion, are no longer discredited as illusions of the disordered 
intellect, but seriously examined. Religious dogmas are 
studied, not as abstractions, but as facts of concrete experi- 
ence, and deduction is corrected by induction, the two systems 
being used, as science always uses them, together. Professor 
William James's Varieties of Religious Experience is a striking 
example of this scientific interest in religious things. The 
doctrine of the subliminal consciousness, according to the 
same author the greatest discovery of modern psychology, gives 
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room and authority for these mysterious hints, these elusive 
gifts, and incalculable capacities of the human spirit. At 
last a real peace between Religion and Science seems Possible, 
Till now each of the protagonists in the world-old battle 
has alternately mangled his adversary and sung hymns of 
reconciliation over his body. Such writers as Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Professor William James have made a very marked 
approach from the scientific side. This book of Baron yon 
Hiigel, the work of a devout Roman Catholic, makes a 
distinct advance from the religious side, for one of its most 
conspicuous merits is its scientific spirit. 

There are two meanings of the word “mysticism.” In 
general sense it denotes the emotional and spiritual element 
in religion, as contrasted with the intellectual or philosophical, 
and the institutional or historical and ceremonial elements, 
Each of these tends, if unchecked, to oust both the others, or 
in alliance with one of its rivals to expel the third. Mysticism 
unchecked produces the orgies of the Anabaptists of Miinster, 
Intellectualism the worship of the Goddess of Reason at 
Notre Dame, Institutionalism the fanatic cruelties of the 
Inquisition, or, as in the faith of many devout Christians, 
Ritual and Feeling combine to drive Reason from the field, 
But if the individual life is almost sure to develop one of these 
elements into greater prominence, the Church, as the author 
insists with as much passion as truth, must harmonise all 
three. “The Kingdom of God, the Church, will thus be more 
and more found and made to be the means of an ever more 
distinct articulation, within an ever more fruitful interaction, 
of the various attraits, gifts, vocations, and types of souls 
which constitute its society. And these souls in return will, 
precisely by this their articulation within this ampler system, 
bring to this society an ever richer content of variety in 
harmony, of action and warfare within an ever deeper fruit- 
fulness and peace.” 

Baron von Hiigel's particular concern is with mysticism in 
its special sense. Of this curiously we have found no defini- 
tion in his book. Professor Inge defines it as “the attempt 
to realise the presence of the living God in the soul and in 
nature.” Sir Thomas Browne speaks finely of it in the con- 
cluding sentences of Urn Burial :—“ Pious spirits who passed 
their dayes in raptures of futurity, made little more of this 
world, than the world that was before it, while they lay obscure 
in the Chaos of pre-ordination and night of their forebeings. 
And if any have been so happy as truly to understand 
Christian annihilation, extasis, exolution, liquefaction, trans- 
formation, the kisse of the Sponse, gustation of God and 
ingression into the Divine shadow, they have already 
had an handsome anticipation of heaven; the glory of 
the world is surely over, and the earth in ashes unto 
them.” It may produce, and has often produced, especially 
in the Roman Catholic Church since the Reformation, 
grotesque and even abominable superstitions, levitation, 
vampires, witchcraft, but one of the most striking things 
about the great mystics is their sanity. “Visions are at 
best childish toys,” says St. John of the Cross. St. Bona- 
ventura tells us: “They neither make nor prove the saint; 
otherwise Balaam would have been a saint, and the ass 
which saw the angel.” Henry More quaintly compares the 
man who “lays aside clear and cautious reason in things that 
fall under the discussion of reason” to one who “ would not 
use his natural eyes about their proper object 
he had a pair of spectacles made of the crystalline heaven, or 
of the caelum empyreum, to hang upon his nose for him to 
look through.” And Baron von Hiigel separates with the 
most critical accuracy the miracles attributed to St. Catherine 
of Genoa by her over-zealous disciples from her genuine 
experiences; indeed, he blames scientific observers like 
Professor William James for laying too great stress on the 
abnormal element in mysticism. That visions, “extasis, 
exolution,” are part of the genuine experience of mystics 
would be widely conceded, especially since the theory of the 
subconscious, first adumbrated by Leibnitz, has become a 
recognised fact in psychology; but the supreme test of their 
truth is their spiritual value and effect. “Iwas in a trance,” 
says St. Teresa, “and the effects of it were such, that I could 
have no doubt it came from God.” 

The central doctrine of mysticism is that we can know God 
because we are partakers of the divine nature. Here mystics 
divide into two classes, those who seek for direct communion 
with God in their own souls, and those who find Him mainly 
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jn observation of the world around them, including their 
fellow-men. To the first class belong the majority of the 
earlier mystics, and it is with these that this book almost 
entirely deals, with no less critical sagacity than insight. To 
such the kingdom of God is within them. There is in the 
goul, according to one form of the doctrine, a divine spark, 
itself God, or like to Him. Oar guide on the upward path is the 
love of God, not for anything He may give us, but for Himself. 
As St. Catherine of Genoa says, “ Pure love loves God without 
any for.” Noble though such mysticism is, it is capable 
of becoming un-Christian. The mystic is tempted to think 
little of the historical facts of Christianity, and even of Christ 
Himself, for if he can know God directly, why should he any 
longer seek Him in Christ? Hence the remark of Professor 
Hermann, the Ritschlian: “ What is truly Christian is ipso 
facto not mystical.” Yet there need be no contradiction. 
Unless there were something divine in us we could not recog- 
nise the divinity in Christ, nor could those ignorant of Christ 
have any knowledge at all of God, in Whom not Christians 
only, but all men, “live and move and have their being.” The 
belief in conscience is itself mystical, for “in conscience,” as 
bas been observed, “we feel the motions of the Universal 
Reason which strives to convert the human organism into an 
organ of itself.” 

The most pressing practical danger in mysticism is that it 
may become too self-centred. “Created things,” says St. John 
of the Cross, “cannot serve as a ladder, they are only a 
hindrance and a snare.” Yet not the Synoptists only, but 
St. John’s Gospel, the charter of mysticism, show the better 
way very clearly. Christ washed the feet of the Disciples, He 
bade Peter feed His sheep. And this the great mystics fully 
recognised. St. Catherine’s best years in a spiritual sense 
were also those which she spent as a nurse in the hospital at 
Genoa. “ Works of love,” says Taunler, “are more acceptable 
to God than lofty contemplation,” and Eckhart strangely puts 
Martha before Mary: “ Mary is still at school; Martha has 
learnt her lesson. It is better to feed the hungry than to see 
even such visions as St. Paul saw.” 

From a speculative point of view, though speculation in its 
effects is practice, mysticism is liable to two opposite perils. 
One of these is pantheism, though no true mystic is really 
pantheistic. None of them believe that all the world, good 
and evil, is alike divine. Complete pantheism is non-religious, 
indeed, non-moral. Its great practical danger is that for it 
sin bas ceased to have any meaning. When Dionysius the 
Areopagite says that the licentious man still possesses in his 
very passion, “as it were, a faint echo of Union and of 
Friendship,” a passage of which there is a curious echo in the 
New Theology, he has come to the edge, if not beyond the 
edge, of the gulf. Mysticism, on the contrary, believes in 
immanence, a very different thing. “The living God,” as 
St. Teresa says, “was in my soul.” 

The truth of mysticism has been in much greater danger 
from the opposite error, that God's nature is so transcendent 
that it can be described only by negatives; it can be reached 
only by stripping off all qualities till “ we are carried on high 
to the super-essential ray of the divine darkness.” Such a 
belief is un-Christian, for the Incarnation has no meaning for 
it; it has abandoned the ideal of service and the human 
Christ Who “enters in at lowly doors” for an inhuman 
abstraction. 

The best antidote to this is,as Professor Inge says, “to 
look with both eyes... ... to see God in all things as well 
as all things in God,” to find Him not in our own spirits only, 
but in Nature. Thus, as John Smith, the Cambridge 
Platonist, says, “may a man walk up and down the world as 
in a garden of spices, and suck a Divine sweetness out of 
every flower.” Wordsworth is the prophet of this religion. 
In such mysticism, not exclusive but inclusive of the other 
two great elements of religion, we may realise, as Baron von 
Hiigel has most powerfully shown, the whole truth of 
Christianity, the religion which is with Christ among the 
lilies and in the upper chamber, on the Cross, and in the 
Sacraments, and not least, as He “went about doing good” 
among His brethren. 

The serious faults of the author's style are mainly due to 
the influence of German idiom and syntax. We have strings 
of cumbersome abstractions, thoughts entangled in a coil of 
words, vast trailing sentences, but part of the obscurity is caused 
by this unceasing effort to combine divergent elements in 





a single whole, and never in emphasising one aspect of truth 
to lose sight of another. It is a lofty ideal, and excuses some 
faults in construction, and the book is a deeply interesting, 
learned, and original contribution to the religious thought of 
our time, 





THE MEANING OF MONEY.* 

“THE money of modern English commerce and finance is the 
cheque, and the credit dealt in in the London money market 
is the right to draw a cheque.” This terse sentence will give 
the reader the keynote of Mr. Hartley Withers'’s useful book 
on The Meaning of Money, which is intended, as he says 
in the preface, to give the ordinary man the means of 
comprehending some of the more important of the mysteries 
which are concealed in the City article in our daily 
newspapers. Approaching the problem from the concrete 
point of view, Mr. Hartley Withers brushes away a good 
many of the technicalities which in other text-books so 
greatly obscure the meaning of money. His view that a 
cheque ought to be treated as cash in dealing with the theory 
of money he describes as being perhaps heretical. Whether 
heretical or not, it is certainly true to fact, and consequently 
disposes of many theories which have survived from an earlier 
stage of financial civilisation. 

As Mr. Withers clearly shows, and as we all know, the 
principal transactions of commerce are conducted without the 
direct use of gold at all. They are conducted by means of a 
fiduciary currency which bankers create by issuing clieque- 
books. The assumption that the holder of the cheque-book 
can only draw against an actual deposit of gold or bank-notes 
is, of course, largelyafancy. He draws against his own credit 
with the banker, and the banker may have issued a loan to 
him in order to enlarge that credit. In other words, bankers 
can expand or contract the real currency of the country by 
lending or by refusing to lend. One factor which must guide 
their operations is the necessity of being able to meet a 
demand for legal tender currency,—i.e., gold or Bank of 
England notes. They must therefore hold some legal tender 
currency in their own tills or vaults, or they must have the 
right to demand it from the Bank of England, which is well 
described as “the bankers’ bank.” The Bank of England in 
turn, to meet these possible demands, must finally hold an 
appreciable sum in gold. It is in this way that the quantity 
of gold in a country affects—we cannot say determines—the 
quantity of currency. If gold is plentiful, credit will be 
easier, and bankers will be willing to make larger advances to 
their clients, authorising those clients to draw more cheques. 
But other factors besides the increase or decrease in the 
quantity of gold will affect the readiness of bankers to give 
credit. In a period of general optimism credit might be 
lavishly given, even though gold were scarce. As Mr. Hartley 
Withers well puts it— 

“If the supply of money runs short, borrowers come to the Bank 

of England with securities of the kind that it approves, and in 
the course of afew minutes’ conversation with the principal of the 
discount office add a million or two to the basis of credit as 
expeditiously and easily as the ordinary citizen can buy a pair of 
gloves. The machine is a miracle of ease and efficiency.” 
For these reasons it appears to us that the quantitative theory 
which Mill laid down must be reconsidered, and it is highly 
desirable that economists should set themselves to consider 
what are the final causes affecting a general rise or fall in the 
price of commodities. 

Meanwhile we can heartily recommend readers who wish to 
get an insight into the actual facts of modern finance to study 
Mr. Withers’s book. They will find it admirably clear, and 
not only free from the technicalities of trade, but, what is 
perhaps even more gratifying, free from the pedantry of the 
Professor. As a final word we cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting Mr. Hartley Withers’s pithily expressed testimonial 
to English financiers, when he says:—“Good banking is 
produced not by good laws but by good bankers.” 





MARY OF SCOTLAND AND THE GUISES 
THE life of Mary Queen of Scots falls naturally into four 
divisions: her infancy in Scotland, her childhood at the French 





* The Meaning of Money. By Hartley Withers. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. [7s. 64. net.] 

+ The Girlhuod of Mary Queen of Scots. By Jane T. Stoddart. Londons 
Hodder and Stoughton. "Tas. net. } 
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Court, her few stormy years on the Scotch throne, and her 
last days in captivity. It is with the second of these that 
Miss Stoddart has set herself to deal in detail, and it may 
conscientiously be said that in the pursuit of her end she has 
neglected no useful source of information, has exercised 
great discrimination in the selection of her facts, and has 
brought to light much that was inaccessible, if not unknown, 
previously. 

As is natural, considering the period she has selected to work 
upon, a considerable proportion of the book is occupied with 
little intimate matters connected with the ailments, love of 
finery, whims, fads, and general waywardness of a favoured 
child at the chief Court in Europe; but such details have 
their legitimate place in contributing to our understand- 
ing of one of the most arresting figures in history. 
The chief value of the book, however, lies not so much 
in the very interesting picture which it gives of the 
future Queen of Scotland as in the contribution which it 
makes towards a dispassionate judgment of the Guise family 
as a whole, and to an estimate of their influence upon the 
destinies of France. “ While the Protestant libels deserve 
attentive reading,” says Miss Stoddart in her prefatory 
“ Notes on Some French Authorities,” “ they must be checked 
at every point by comparison with the known facts of history.” 
Through careful garnering and sifting of a great mass of 
diverse opinion, Miss Stoddart has been able to give 
characterisations which are both impressive and convincing 
of such important factors in Queen Mary’s early life as the 
Guise Queen-Dowager of Scotland and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine. The Cardinal especially bulks largely in the pages 
in the capacity of a kind of guardian to Mary, and it seems 
to have been largely due to the influence of this able, polished, 
and cultured prelate, whose “incomparable” memory and 
remarkable eloquence have never been disputed, that the 
Royal child was saved from the contaminating atmosphere of 
the Court where Diane de Poitiers held sway. 

Miss Stoddart’s book is one which will be welcomed by 
those whose interest in the house of Stuart has already 
called forth a quite exceptional body of literature, while 
the light that it casts indirectly upon ‘general European 
history in the middle of the sixteenth century will commend 
it also to the less specialised student. 





TWO ADMIRALS.* 

Farrrax Moressy left school, where he had Sir Robert Peel 
among his junior contemporaries, to join the ‘ Volage’ as an 
A.B.—this was a backway for lads who had friends in high 
places—in 1800; his son, who writes this book, ended his 
service afloat in 1881, though he continued to do good work in 
naval matters on shore. Few men, it is clear, have had better 
opportunities of judging, from first-hand information and 
from personal experience, of what the Navy was and is. It 
is eminently satisfactory, therefore, to find him giving an 
emphatic testimony to a vast improvement. That nepotism 
is extinct, or, indeed, ever will be, no one would be rash enough 
to affirm. But it is less audacious. When Fairfax Moresby 
joined the ‘Amazon’ its Captain, William Parker, was a lad 
of nineteen! He had the luck to be nearly related to Lord St. 
Vincent. He turned out well; but what a chance of disaster! 
And there has been a rise all round in manners and morals, 
and generally in the sense of duty and in professional 
qualifications. Of interesting details the book is full from 
beginning toend. The elder Moresby saw much service as a 
junior officer; but his promotion to post rank did not come 
till 1814, the beginning of a period during which opportunities 
of action were few and far between. The son was appointed 
a volunteer of the First Class when he was twelve (in 1842). 
His examination was not difficult. “If 50 pounds of salt pork 
cost £2 10s., what is the price of 1 pound?” That sufficed 
for arithmetic; the spelling and writing test was the writing 
of his own name and that of the ship. “I had passed an 
excellent examination.” In 1854 came what should have been 
a great chance for the young man. He was First Lieutenant 
on the ‘ Driver,’ a paddle-wheel sloop of six guns, and the 
campaign in the Baltic was beginning. Unhappily, the whole 
affair was a failure. The Commander-in-Chief was impar sibi, 
and nothing was accomplished. 





* Two Admirals, By Admiral John Moresby. London: John Murray. 
[14s, net.) 





Generally, Admiral John Moresby’s services have been 
in the direction of geographical exploration, especiall 
in the region of New Guinea. This, of course, does a 
diminish the interest of the volume. He has much to 
tell, and he tells it well. 





ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN.* 


Wueruer a child will like this or that book of stories can 
scarcely be known for certainty without actual experiment, 
but the volume before us has every look of being likely to 
please. “F.” begins with the coming of the English, and we 
recognise the necessity of limiting the subject, though we are 
sorry to miss Caractacus and Boadicea and the origins of 
Christianity in the island. Starting from this point, she takes 
us down to Waterloo, giving an epilogue in which the national 
love of justice and freedom is indicated. In a book of this kind 
two difficulties must always be prominent. There is the question 
of details. To banish them altogether for generalities is to 
be dull—“ scientific” history is sadly at fault in this matter— 
but what is to be done when fourteen hundred years have to 
be compressed into less than a third of that number of pages ? 
“F.” seems to have done as much as was possible in this 
direction, choosing the right things, the things which we could 
not do without. What would the story of the Armada be 
without Drake and his game at bowls? Then the judgments 
on persons and events have to be summary. There can be no 
weighing of arguments “pro” and “con.” “ F,” will not please 
every one. “Captive temptress” of Mary Queen of Scots 
will disgust some chivalrous persons north of the Tweed, 
And doubtless there are some who will be vexed to see no 
traces of the whitewash which has been so elaborately laid on 
Richard IIT. and other historical villains. But to write such 
a history on any but “popular” lines would be a great 
mistake. On the whole, “F.” has managed the situation 
admirably. Now and then we could wish some little change, 
Two pages and a half are given to the campaign which ended 
at Agincourt; but the account of the battle is not satisfactory, 
A note might have been added telling where the different 
tribes of the English invaders were settled. Children remember 
such things because the names are familiar. 





A HANDBOOK TO THE TERRITORIAL 
FORCE.f 


Mr. Baker, who presents the somewhat rare combination of 
an historian, a lawyer, and a student of military affairs, has 
written an admirable and most practical guide to the Terri- 
torial Force. It must have been a difficult book to prepare, 
for besides giving a careful analysis of the Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Act of 1907, and explaining the details of 
organisation which few people are capable of learning from 
an Act of Parliament, it also provides a full history of the 
citizen forces of the kingdom, from the earliest type of 
general levy downwards. The reviewer's task is idle in the 
case of such a book; he could only analyse what is in itself an 
analysis. It is sufficient to say that in the historical section 
wide and accurate learning is combined with a gift of clear 
and concise statement which is not common in military 
history. In the practical section a mass of statutory pro- 
visions is reduced to terms which the ordinary man can grasp. 
And there is a very useful concluding chapter on the law of 
the Territorial Force and the legal rights and liabilities of its 
members. Mr. Haldane supplies a short introduction in 
which he explains what is soon apparent to the reader,— 
Mr. Baker's qualifications for the task he has undertaken. 
The book gives what no one of the ordinary military manuals 
could give,—an account of the civil aspect, both in its histori- 
cal and practical bearings, of the new citizen army. It 
should be in the hands, not only of every Territorial officer, 
but of all of the rank-and-file who take a serious interest in 
the new form of service. Paragraph headings in large type 
facilitate its use as a manual. Our only criticism is that a 
work which is produced under the authority of the War Office, 
and is obviously of great practical importance, might have 
been issued at a more popular price. 





* Stories of the English Told to a Child, By F. London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons, | 5s. net.] 

+ The Territorial Force: a Manual of its Law, Organization, and Administra 
tion. By Harold Baker, M.A. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. B. Be, 
Haldane, London: John Murray. [5s, net.] 
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NOVELS. 
DAPHNE.* 

Tux ethical element has always been more or less prominent 
in Mrs. Humphry Ward's stories, but she has never so 
frankly or undisguisedly committed herself to the novel 
with a purpose as in the pages of Daphne. Primarily it 
is addressed to an American audience, since the main aim of 
the book is to expose the dangers inherent in American 
Feminism in general, and the American Divorce-laws in 
particular. The author's view is clearly that put first into 
the mouth of an American journalist, to the effect that the 
most significant feature of modern American life is “a com- 
plete transformation of the idea of marriage,” and elaborated 
in a letter supposed to have been written by an English 
clergyman to an American officer. After noting certain 
formidable statistics and features of the situation—one in 
twelve of all marriages in the States dissolved; the anomaly 
of allowing a man or a woman to be divorced in one State and 
still bound in another; the remarkable fact that it is the 
women who bring the majority of the actions, and, when 
they have got rid of their husbands, only marry again in 
the minority of cases—the writer continues :— 

“It is not passion, therefore, that dictates many of these 

actions; no serious cause or feeling, indeed, of any kind; but 
yather an ever-spreading restlessness and levity, a readiness to 
tamper with the very foundations of society, for a whim, a 
nothing !—in the interests, often, of what women call their 
‘individuality’! No foolish talk here of being ‘members one of 
another’! We have outgrown all that. The facilities are 
always there, and the temptation of them. ‘The women— 
especially—who do these things,’ my correspondent writes me, 
‘are moral anarchists. One can appeal to nothing; they 
acknowledge nothing. Transformations infinitely far-reaching 
and profound are going on among us.’ ‘Appeal to nothing!’ 
And this said of women, by a woman! It was of men that 
a Voice said long ago: ‘Moses, because of the hardness of 
your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives’—just such 
grounds, apparently—trivial and cruel pretexts—as your 
American courts admit. ‘But I say unto you!—I say unto 
you!’ .... Well, I ama Christian priest, incapable, of course, 
of an unbiassed opinion. My correspondent tries to explain 
the situation a little by pointing out that your women in 
America claim to be the superiors of your men, to be more intel- 
lectual, better-mannered, more refined. Marriage disappoints or 
disgusts them, and they impatiently put it aside. They break it 
up, and seem to pay no penalty. But you and I believe that they 
will pay it!—that there are divine avenging forces in the very 
law they tamper with—and that, as a nation, you must either 
retrace some of the steps taken, or sink in the scale of life.” 
An English reviewer can only guess how this indictment will 
be received in America. But in view of the high motive and 
goodwill of the writer, her sincere admiration of a kindred 
race, and her strenuous efforts to hold the balance fairly 
between the representatives of the conflicting ideals, we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that Mrs. Humphry Ward's novel 
will excite resentment or indignation. “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend”; and, after all, the picture she draws of 
the heartless assertion of individuality is not nearly so black 
as that given by Mrs. Wharton in The House of Mirth. Of 
the two American “ moral anarchists” who figure prominently 
in Daphne, one on her deathbed makes solemn renunciation of 
the cult of lawlessness, and the other is quite unable to live up 
to her creed. We cannot help thinking that Mrs. Ward’s 
advocacy would have lost none of its persuasiveness if she had 
abstained from the conversion of her wild women. 

The outlines of the story are simpleenough. Roger Barnes, 
an extremely handsome and impecunious young Englishman, 
while travelling in America falls in love with Daphne Floyd, 
an orphan heiress steeped in advanced Feminism. On their 
marriage Daphne’s wealth enables them to resume life in the 
family mansion in England on a lavish scale; but her love of 
self-assertion brings her into constant collision with her mother- 
in-law, and estranges the neighbours. She is also furiously 
jealous, and puts the worst possible construction on the efforts 
of Mrs, Fairmile, a fascinating and unscrupulous grass-widow 
whe had jilted Roger when he lost his money, to lure him 
back to his old allegiance. A lady nurse—the villain of the 
plot—supplies false evidence of assignations, and Daphne, now 
driven almost insane by suspicion, leaves her home in her 

husband's absence, carries off her child to America, and avails 








herself of all the resources of the American Divorce-law to 
dissolve her marriage. For the moment she is triumphantly 
successful; but her triumph is dearly won. She loges 
an excellent and adoring, if somewhat commonplace, 
husband ; her child dies; and though her wealth gives her 
influence, her self-satisfaction is slowly undermined by the 
spectacle of the gradual defection of her greatest friend, from 
whom she had learned the gospel of self-assertion. Finally, 
when she is ripe for reconciliation, she finds it is too late. 
Though broken in health and spirit, her husband argues with 
fatal force against the experiment of reunion. 

Daphne is not a cheerful book. It is, in fact, an extremely 
painful story. But it is not a case of the unnecessary manu- 
facture of misery. The tragedy is implicit in the premisses,— 
an ill-balanced temperament influenced by a vicious code of 
social ethics. Thestory,as we have said, is addressed first and 
foremost to America, but its theme concerns British readers 
only one degree less closely. Indeed, in view of the large 
number of Englishmen who, like Roger Barnes in this novel, 
marry American wives, and the peculiarly close ties which bind 
the two countries, no very broad distinction can be drawn 
between the appeal which the book will make on the two sides of 
the Atlantic. The “transformation” of which Mrs. Humphry 
Ward speaks as an accomplished fact in America is a serious 
possibility with us. We cannot therefore regard the story as 
a gratuitous performance. On the contrary, the salutary 
warning which it conveys is one which is entirely justified 
by the tendency and teaching of advanced Feminists on this 
side of the Atlantic. The great difference is that the moral 
anarchists in America belong mainly to the idle rich. With 
us they are mostly to be found in the ranks of political 
extremists. 





When a Woman Woos. By Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—Mr. Charles Marriott has written a novel which would be 
more edifying did he not take a standpoint in regard to 
matrimony which we have never countenanced in these columns. 
From his point of view, the question of marriage or no marriage 
is one which only affects the man and woman concerned in 
each particular alliance. He appears to be quite oblivious of 
the fact that it is a matter for the community at large, and 
that all sins against the marriage-law are sins against the 
social order. The interesting part of his new book, however, is 
not the question whether the heroine does or does not marry the 
hero, but the study of the heroine’s mother, Mrs. Tregarthan. 
With almost morbid fidelity Mr. Marriott pictures for his readers 
the terrible consequences to a middle-class household of even a 
slight tendency to drink on the part of the mother of the family. 
The scene at the end is powerful, if horrible. Indeed, the whole 
description of the life which may go on in out-of-the-way 
places under the calm surface of middle-class existence is 
horrifying in its realism. 

The Iron Game. By Frances Marsh. (A. C, Fifield. 6s.)—In 
spite of the fact that this book is written with considerable stiff- 
ness, and that the characters are so magnificently aristocratic 
that the reader sometimes longs for the appearance of an honest 
middle-class character, the subject of the novel, the Franco- 
Prussian War, is in itself sufficient to make it interesting. The 
adventures of the heroine when she journeys over France as a 
kind of superior surgical nurse fully bring home the horrors 
and difficulties of modern warfare. In fact, the whole of the 
historical part of the book is good reading. The character- 
drawing, however, is poor, aud the author has not succeeded 
in lending vitality to any of her figures. The novel is divided 
into three books, of which the middle one, which is concerned 
with the actual war, is by far the best. 


READABLE Novets.—The Last Persecution. By S. N. Sedgwick. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.)—A terrifying story of thirty or forty 
years hence. It shows England under the yoke of China. A 
Christian persecution, mediaeval in its details, is the chief 
subject of the book. Holborn Hill. By Christian Tearle. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—A good story of London in the days of the 
Napoleonic War. A Resemblance, and other Stories. By Clare 
Benedict. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—Here we have ten 
short stories. “Comrades” is very good; “An Interchange of 
Courtesies” and “Roderick Exton’s Children” are not far 
behind. The average of the whole is high.——Treasure Trove. 
By C. A. Dawson Scott. (William Heinemann. 6s.)—Readers 
who do not object to a story with a sharply pointed moral 
—the fiction of to-day is not strong in morals—will be pleased 
with this story, which, one or two improbabilities conceded, is 











Cn: ee hg meer 4 la Mode.” By Mrs, Humphry Ward. London: 





very good, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


St. John, Apostle, Evangelist, and Prophet. By the Rev. C. E. 
Scott-Moncrieff, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—The 
controversy about the Fourth Gospel has passed into a somewhat 
remarkable phase. The Apostolic origin is far more widely held 
than it was five-and-twenty years ago outside the circles where 
the traditional view is a matter of course. The book of Dr. 
Drummond is decisive on that point. On the other hand, the 
subjective character of the record is commonly recognised. We 
cannot discuss these questions here, but we may say that 
Dr. Scott-Moncrieff’s careful study of the Gospel should help all 
who desire to acquaint themselves with the subject.——In the 
“ Revised Version Edited for the Use of Schools,” General Editor, 
Rev. Arthur Carr (Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. net), we 
have Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Edited by 
W. K. Lowther Clarke, M.A.——The Origin of the New Testament, 
by Dr. William Wrede, Translated by James E. Hill, B.D. (Harper 
and Brothers, 2s. 6d. net), is one of a series, “ Harper’s Library 
of Living Thought.” Professor Wrede takes the New Testament 
in three sections: (1) the Epistles of St. Paul (he does not accept 
as Pauline 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, 2 Thessalonians, and 
Ephesians); (2) the Gospels; (3) Remaining Books of the New 
Testament (Professor Wrede regards 2 Peter and Jude as late). 
One sentence about the Gospel of St. John we must quote, so full 
of significance is it. “This gospel in its deepest core does not 
follow the design of relating the life of Jesus, but of giving 
teaching concerning Him.”——Another volume belonging to 
this series is Christianity and Islam, by C. H. Becker, Ph.D., 
Translated by the Rev. H. S. Chaytor (2s. 6d. net). 


We mention together, with briefer notice than we would gladly 
accord to them, some books dealing with provincial English life, 
past and present. These are:—Memorials of Old Lancashire. 
Edited by Lieut.-Colonel Fishwick and the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 
2 vols. (Bemrose and Sons. 25s. net.)—We would point out as 
chapters of special interest “The Old Grammar Schools,” 
“ Elswick Congregational Church” (famous in the early history 
of Nonconformity), the “Old Church of Manchester,” “ Lanca- 
shire Castles and Fortified Houses,” “The Chetham Hospital,” 
“Furness Abbey.” All these are written by contributors, expert 
in their several subjects. The series of these county “ Memorials” 
is one of the greatest value, and Lancashire is singularly rich in 
matter.— Hampshire, Painted by Wilfrid Ball, Described by the 
Rev. Telford Varley (A. and C. Black, 20s. net), belongs to a 
series of books well established in public favour. Their success 
is a most encouraging testimony to an awakened sense in the public 
of readers of what is good in art and literature. We do not doubt 
that Hampshire will take the place which it deserves in the list. 
——Finally, we have Untravelled Berkshire, by L. 8S. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., 7s. 6d. net). We do not quite know what 
“untravelled” means. “Newbury,” the “ Valley of the Kennet,” 
the “Tom Brown Country,” to take three of the chapter titles, do 
not suggest this idea. Still, much of the country which is here 
described is out of the beatentrack. “L. S.” himself seems to be 
in the habit of following his own routes. He has made acquaint- 
ance with the present, by seeing Berkshire people as they are, and 
with the past, by reading books. Altogether, he has given us a 
book in which much of interest will be found. 


The Acharnians of Aristophanes. With Introduction, Critical 
Notes, and Commentary by W. Rennie. (E. Arnold. 6s. net.)— 
The Acharnians is the oldest extant comedy in the world, and 
certainly one of the most amusing. The scenes in the Assembly, 
with the Eye of the Great King and his “ob Ajj xpico x.1,” 
and the Thracian auxiliaries who steal Dicaeopolis’s lunch, the 
Boeotian with his “ pigs in a poke,” not to speak of other things, 
are most laughter-compelling. Of course a modern reader is 
sometimes at a loss to understand an allusion, but all the help 
that is possible he will find here. Difficulties of another kind 
which concern the bringing out of the play are also fully dis- 
cussed,—one wonders that any one had the courage to produce it, 
for it made fun of the Athenians on matters which touched them 
very nearly. “A hungry man is an angry man” is an old 
proverb, and the Athenians were certainly hungry. A most 
useful edition this, doing great credit to the scholarship and 
industry of the editor. 


Paris the Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
10s. 6d.)—Miss Whiting is evidently one of the good Americans 


whose aspiration is to go to Paris when they die. She writes of it 
with more than enthusiasm, with, we might say, adoration. She has 





some good things to say about London,—“the most marvellous 
human s;ectacle on the face of the earth ” ; the greatest of machines 
working with most marvellous regularity. We are inclined to 
say a word for the beauty of London. Where can the view east 
and west, from Waterloo Bridge be matched? But we do not 
grudge Paris the praises which Miss Whiting bestows upon it 
They are the outcome of a very thorough knowledge. The great 
thoroughfares, the great buildings, the art treasures, the historical] 
and personal associations, all in turn receive due attention, And 
there is also a very full account of what might have been passed 
over without censure, the scientific achievements of Paris. This 
section of Miss Whiting’s volume is of quite remarkable merit, 
There are some excellent illustrations. The book, as a whole, ig 
worthy of its great subject. : 


The Biography of a Silver Fox. By Ernest Thompson Seton, 
(A. Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Seton tells one of his stories 
of woodland life with all his accustomed skill and sympathy 
We are introduced at the beginning of the book to a litter of ee 
cubs at play—a very pretty sight, but not often seen—and we 
follow the career of the sprightliest cub, a dark little chap with a 
black band across his eyes. These biographies commonly end in 
tragedy. We come into contact with these creatures of the wild 
only when we kill them. Mr. Seton contrives to avoid this 
catastrophe. The story of the last run, when a great fox hunt 
had been started to avenge misdeeds of which our hero had 
not been guilty, is quite admirable. Usually our sympathies 
are found to be with man and man’s servant, the dog, but in this 
case we cannot help feeling glad that ‘Domino’—this is the 
silver fox’s name—is left in possession. 


Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities. Edited by Sir Henry Burdett, 
K.C.B. (The Scientific Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—“The area of givers 
has been very largely increased, and the number of those who do 
something each year in the cause of the sick is an ever-growing 
quantity.” This eminently satisfactory fact is attributed in part 
to the personal example of the King and the Royal Family, 
Economy in hospital management is another satisfactory result 
of recent efforts, and here the editor of this volume is entitled to 
as much honour as any man. Of course much remains to be done 
in both directions: in extending the number of givers, and in 
taking care that what they give should be turned to the very 
best advantage. As to the latter, Sir Henry Burdett furnishes a 
remarkable evidence. A recently appointed secretary to a London 
hospital told him that he had far more important things to do 
than checking the figures of his accounts! In this year’s volume 
we have a chapter on the expenditure of the societies which carry 
on the work of foreign missions, and we see that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society is included among these, and that it is 
reckoned as a non-Church of England society. Both these 
qualifications seem to us very doubtful. A very great part of 
its work is done at home; and it certainly is not “non-Church 
of England” in the sense in which the Baptist, London, and 
Wesleyan Societies are so. This makes us think that Sir Henry 
Burdett is not quite as much at home in this subject as he is in 
others. But anything that he can accomplish in the direction of 
economy will be welcome. 


Printers’ Pie. (Office of the Sphere and Tatler. 1s. net.)—The 
circulation of this most successful venture increases by leaps and 
bounds; from ten thousand in 1903 it grew to a hundred and fifty 
thousand in 1908. As everything is given—literature, art, 
mechanical work, and materials—the profit obtained for the 
excellent object, the Printers’ Pensions, is considerable. The art 
is especially good this time, though we venture to suggest that 
the clothing of the “ English Beauty” is not quite suitable to the 
climate. A better shilling’s-worth, from whatever point we may 
regard it, there could hardly be. 


The Problem of the Feeble-Minded. (P. S. King and Son. 
1s. net.)—In this pamphlet we have an abstract of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
Minded, a most necessary work if the subject is to be brought 
within the ken of the ordinary reader, with a preface by Sir E. 
Fry, and special essays contributed by Dr. Francis Galton, 
Professor Inge, Professor Pigou, and Miss Mary Dendy, the last 
writing on the very important subject of the Sandlebridge Homes. 
That the feeble-minded will have to be put under restraint seems 
to be generally agreed. Of course it is asked: How can this be 
done? Can it be done without cruelty ? 


The Law of Allotments and Small Holdings, by W. H. Dumsday 
(Hadden, Best, and Co., 5s.), is a careful account of the Act of 
1908, a piece of legislation which superseded all the enactments 
of the years 1887-1907. 
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The United States: Handbook for Travellers. By Karl Baedeker. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.)—A “fourth revised edition,” of 
which, in view of the world-wide fame of the series, we need 
only record the appearance. With this we may mention The 
Great Eastern Railway Company’s Tourist Guide to the Continent, 


Edited by Percy Lindley (30 Fleet Street, E.C., 6d.) 











(For Publications of the Week, see p. 826.) 
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AND BEAUTIFUL & 
LIBERTY C0.’8 INEXPENSIVE BROCADES 
REPRODUCED Regent St. London ADAPTED 
from for 
ANCIENT SEND FOR THE HANDSOME 
SPANISH POST FREE BOOK and 
and OF PATTERNS ORIGINAL 
PORTUGUESE From 7/il a yard UPHOLSTERY 
DESIGNS FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
LEA & LEA & 


PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
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By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE, 


RHEUMATISM 


Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 

of the world-famous Brine Baths of 

Droitwich without leaving their own bomes. 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths. 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 
Ask your Chemist for “‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 
direct for a 28-lb. bag, delivered free to auy address in Loudon 
or Suburbs for 2s., or to any Country address for 2s. 3d. 


WESTON & painnteteanain Ltd. (Dep 1. 16), 16 sexamnenantcts wenehanintie E.c. 








GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
410,000 owing to Bankers. 
IxcomE IN 1908 was Dericrent py £4,500. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
LEGACIES EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


NO RESERVES AVAILABLE, 
I. H. GL ENTON. KERR, See retary. — 


Tne 


The Pressing Need in Armenia. 


Although many friends have come forward to assist in the 
relief of the sufferers in Armenia, further funds are urgently 
needed. Unless food can be supplied, thousands of women and 
children must perish of slow starvation. The Missionaries in 
the field are working with unflagging zeal, but the demands 
upon their resources are more than they can meet. 

Will those friends who are able to assist please do so 


immediately? Donations should be sent to E. Wrieut Brooxgs, 
Esq., Treasurer, The Friends of Armenia, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 








whose estate will be liable for duty 


EVERY MAN Sisnarad “a PopuLar FALLACY,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 





48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 






Heap Orrice: 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among othe 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE, 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 

Workmen's Compensation. 

Personal Accidont and Disease. 

Third Party and Drivers’ Riske. 

Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 

Burglary and Thoft. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 

Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the dutics 

Trustee and Executor. 
THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents, ROBERT LEWIS, Geueral Manager, 
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Sir NEVILE “LUBBOCK, 
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K.C.N.G. 





Governor 









LIFE. 
ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 





FIRE. SEA. 








SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH I8 IMPAIRED 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 



















THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE _ MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
COMPANY, LTD. | lei 
pene, wire | Head f North John St., LIVERPOOL 
j "| Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 





ACCIDENT, | 
BURGLARY, 


LOSS OF PROFITS 
BY FIRE. 








- £14,293,499, 





it TOTAL FUNDS - 


ORIENT CRUISES 
TO NORWAY. 


The famous Yachting Steamer ‘OPHIR, and the s.2. ‘OTRANTO,' 12,000 
tons register, fitted with Single Berth Rooms, Bedstead Cabins, and Suites de 
Luxe, 

Will Leave GRIMSBY 3rd, 17th, 3lst JULY, and léth, 2th AUGUST, 
VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS. 


13 DAYS’ CRUISE for 12 Guineas and upwards. 


Apply to ORIENT 8. N. CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 
28 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 
Mauagers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. 


ED 









HAMPTONS 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-u uphoistering 












Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 





HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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GENUINE 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE 


For almost a century we have fought 
against the tendency to sacrifice 
quality in order to meet the demand 
for lower-priced goods, and our ex- 
tensive and ever-increasing clientéle 
prove that our efforts have been 
appreciated.— Only genuine goods 
sold, and all at moderate prices. 


WEDDING LI 
SPECIALITIES—vacur winen ourrits 
Priee-Lists, Samples, and Estimates post-free, 


MURPHY & ORR, ‘cc. Bevrasrt, IRELAND 


CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
Head Office: 


128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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City Branch: 
45 Lombard Street, 
E.C. 


West End Branch: 
68 St. James’s Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 
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THE LARGEST STOCK 
of 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Telephones: 
- 4152 
GERRARD: 4183 


Telegram 
REQUIRABLE, 
London. 


IN LONDON 


We have recently acquired several fine panelled 
rooms the Sir Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. These 


fitted in the new extension to our 


in style of 
have now been 


showrooms, 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73. 75: 7 7% 81, 83, and 8 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





Scale ot Charges ‘for Hdvertisements. 


amenities 
OUTSIDE Pace (when available), FOURTKEN GUINEAS, 
£12 12 0 | NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 21 
Hau-l’ age (Col umn) 6 6 O| Half Narrow Columm ........ 2 
Quarter-Vage (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Columa,,.... 1 
Coluwn, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 
COMPANLES. 
Outside Page ..cecccccece+s++ £16 16 0 | Luside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and “under iu broad column ( half-width), 5s.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average licelve words» 
Narrow coluum, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of paye, 12s. au iach, 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds width of page, lds. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of tue Week,” 15s, au iach. 
Display ed Advertisements according lo space, 
Terms : net. 


LECTURES, &c. 


BRITISH ACADEMY, 


40 
2 0 
10 
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THE SCHWEICH LECTURES ON BIBLICAL 
ARCH AOLOGY. 


The Rev. B. H. KENNETT, B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew 

in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Queens’ College, 

Canon of Ely, will deliver THREE PUBLIC LECTURES on 

FRIDAYS, MAY 28th, JUNE 4th and 11th, at 5 o'clock, in 

The Theatre, Burlington House, Burlington Gardens, W. (Vigo 
Street), on 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF ISAIAH IN THE 
LIGHT OF ARCHZOLOGY AND HISTORY.” 


The Lectures are open to the Public, free, and without invitation. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


[ SBIOR. —EN GLISHMAN | has TWO ROOMS TO 

ET.—Apply BOND, San Sebastiano 2582, Venezia. ia 

“Zp ES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, York Street, 

4 Brvanston Square, W., and Chenies Street, Bloom#bury, W.C. —SETS 

OF ROOMS TO LET, UNFURNISHED, Laths (hb. & c.) General Dining- 
room,—A) ply to the SECRETARY, 
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ANTED, LADY to TAKE OVER BOARDING- 
cM nts amid ees hntiygivad Tel festocare end reerensed, 
to Box ss, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, London, W.C. . 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


court BOROUGH OF OROYDON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the POLYTECHNICS at a salary of £300 per annum, rising by two biennial 
increments of £25 to £350, subject to percentage deduction under the Corpora- 
tion Superannuation Scheme. 

The Candidate appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office, and will be responsible for the development and 
organisation, the discipline, and the educational efficiency of the instruction 
given in the Polytechnics. a 

The instruction at the Polytechnics is forthe most part given in the evening, 
and there are C. iv Science, Art, Trade, Commercial, Building, and 
Domestic Subjects, and in Mechanical aud Electrical Engineering. 

The Principal will also be required to take part in superintending any other 
Evening Classes established by the Committee, and to advise and assist the 
Committee in the co-ordination of all Evening Classes. 

Candidates must not be over 45 years of age, and must hold University or 
other professional qualifications. 

A list of classes held in the Polytechnics, together with a form of applica- 
tion and statement of duties, may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials of 
recent date, must be sent not later than the 26th June, 1909. 

JAMES SMYTH, Clerk to the Committee, 

Education Office, Katharine Street, Croydon, 

17th May, 1909. 


EDFORD OCOLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, d 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in FBENCH, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is om to Men and 
Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term. 
Applications, with thirty copies of testimonials, should be sent, not later 
than June 19th, to the tary, from whom further particulars may be 

btained ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in LATIN, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to Men and 
Women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term. 

Applications, with thirty copies of testimonials, should be sent, not later 
than June 19th, to the Secretary, . —"s further particulars maygbe 

















obtained. L T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 
SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 





COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, NEWPORT, 
LW. 210 Scholars.—_WANTED, HEAD-TEACHER (Male or Female), to 
commence duties immediately after the Summer Vacation. Salary £250 per 
anuum, rising by annual increments of £25 to £300 per annum. Candidates 
must be well qualified for Secondary School work and be not less than 30 nor 
more than 45 yearsof age. Canvassing, either personally or otherwise, will be 
considered a disqualification.—Applieations, on forms which may ined 
by sending aldressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned, should reach the 
Education Offices not later than Monday, 14th June. 1909 

F. G. FLUX, Secretary. 

County Education Offices, Technical Institute, Newport, 1.W., 

14th May, 1909. 


fee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Lrmrrep. 

Owing to the resignation of the Head-Mistress after 23 years’ service, the 
COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Salary £250 per annum, with rooms and board at the School Boarding-House, 
ani Capitation Fees.—Applications te be sent by June 4th to the Secretary, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamiugton, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
—k. FIELD, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 














LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 

A Lecturer (Man) in English Language and Literature will be needed in the 
above Departinent in September, 1909, Initial salary between £180 and £25), 
ascording to attuinments and experience. 

Applications should be received by June 9th.—Fall particulars can be 
obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 


OYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANCASTER, 


The SIXTH FORM MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at the end of this 
term. The work includes a great part of the Classics of the Sixth, with some 
ower work. 

Initial salary £130 to £170, according to previous experience, rising by incre- 
meuts to £200 (or more under special circumstances). Graduate (Oxford or 
Cambridge preferred).—Ap ly to the HEAD-MASTER, at the School. 

W. HU. SATTEBTHWAITE, Clerk to the Governors, 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, W.— 
WANTED, in September, a FORM MISTRESS, with special subject 
Science (Chemistry and Botany). Mathematics very desirable, Degree 
A Training or Experience essential. Salary acale.—Apply to the HEAD. 
TRESS. 


N ACCLESFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,— 

WANTED, a MISTRESS for September, to teach GEOGRAPHY on 
modern lines. Salary £116. Experienee in Secondary School esseutial ; Degree 
or equivalent a recommendation.—Reply immediately, with photograph and 
copies of testimonials, stating qualifications, age, and School of Geography 
followed, to Miss WINDSOR. 














W ANTED now for Scotland, LADY as COMPANION 
CHAPERON to Girl of 21. Music, German, ey Age 
about 30-40. Stute ago, religion, and references.—Box 3238, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, Loudou, W.C. 
Sc. WANTED in September next in Public School. 
e Subjects: Physics, Botany, Mathematics, Physical and Geperal 
Geography. Age not under 25, Sulary £110,—Apply, Box 330, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








11VIL SBRVICE COMMISSION,—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION, 
Janior Appointment in Admiralty ; Examiner, Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment, and yer emer Surveyorships of Taxes (18-194), 10th June. 
The date specitied is the latest at which applications can be received, They 
must be wade on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRE- 
TARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





OU NTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the post of JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, with good Freneh, English, and 
Geography, at the County Secondary School, Bermondsey, to commence 
— Be ny A Ability \-J help in the organisation of Cyd 
essen x 5 annual increments of £10, su 
satisfactory service, to £0. a onne 
Applications should be made on Form H. 40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, ucation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 7th June, 1909, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. communica- 
tions on the subject must be endorsed “H, 4,” and must be accompanied by 
a stamped, addressed foolseap envelope. Canvassing, either directly or 
indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification a Na ag 


5 MME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offlces, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
20th May, 1909. 


EDUCATION 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, in September next, FORM MISTRESS, to teach SCIENCE 
chiefly. Games desirable. Experience or Training essential. Salary £100, 
rising £5 per annum to £130, Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Couuty 


School, Camborne. 
F. B. PASCOE, 


Education Office, Truro, 
‘13th May, 1909. Secretary to the County Committee. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTUBEB IN HISTORY. 


The Council are about to appoint an Assistant Lecturer in History. 
Applications must be sent im by the 29th May.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from, 
22.1 V.09, W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
OUTH-WESTERN POLYTBCHNIC INSTITUTE, 
MANRESA BOAD, CHELSEA, 8,W. 


GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
GYMNASTIC MISTRESS. Applicants must have been trained in Sweden to 
teach remedial gymnastics and theory of movements. Morning engagement. 
Salary £100, non-resident. Duties commence in September.—Forms of Appli- 
cation (which must be returned not later than May Sist), together with 
memorandum of duties, may be obtained from the SECRETARY by sending 
stamped and addressed foolscap euvelgpe. 
SSISTANT-SECRETARY.—A permanency open for a 

capable young fellow in the office of a small but rapidly expanding 
publishing business. Applicant must bave thorough knowledge of accounts 
and be able to take complete charge of books and counting-house side, Some 
knowledge of printing or publishing desirable, and if of literary tastes so 
much the better. Practical acquaintance with modern office time-savin 
methods would be an advautage. Preference to one who cay influence capital 
from £500 to £750, required for immediate developments. To one who can 
throw himself heart and soul into the business and keep in its wth, there 
will be good prospects, Commencing salary £150, Those who fear work and 
responsibility or who lack initiative will waste time by applying.—Write, 
Bex 515, Reynell’s Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, Wee 


ATHARINE LADY BERKELEY’S GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLOS.—The HEAD-MASTERB- 

SHIP of this recoguised Secondary Mixed School ig VACANT. The Governors 

will proceed in July to appoint a Head-Master, who must be s University 

Graduate, and who will take up his duties in September. Applications to be 

seut in before the 1st July.—For forms and particulars, apply to the Clerk, 
H. GOLDINGHAM, Solicitor, Wotton-under Edge. 








Cosa wauL COMMITTEE. 
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OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 103 Borough 
Road, London, 8.E.—HEAD OF CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT. 
The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the tof Head of the 
Chemistry Department for Day and Evening Work. Commencing salary, 
0 per anuum.—Conditions of appointment may be ob’ by sending 
stamped, addressed envelope to C. T, MILLIS, Principal, 


A RTICLED PUPIL.—VAVCANCY occurs in a well-known 
City frm of SURVEYORS, doing a large country practice, for p 
genuiemanly YOUTH. Prospect of permanency, Moderate premium,.— 
Apply, “‘ PUPIL,” care of A. Burbridge and Co., Ltd., 231 Strand, 
ANTED by a YOUNG LADY, B.Se. London, 
EMPLOYMENT in a MUSEUM or BOTANIC GABDENS ia 
Gostene, or Zoology.—Addreas, Miss WARING, Lianelityd, 








se ma 
Dolgelley, 


Caan POST in large School WANTED by fully 





trained and thoroughly experienced MISTRESS. Would teach part 
time, if desired. To commence in September.—Box 327, The Spectator, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOQOH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premima 
uired. Term of Indentures, 4 years,—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
ith Title L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 











H 1GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDL&SEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
SUMMER TERM MAY 4ru TO JULY 2rw, 1909, 

SOomwmebkerttise@b 8. BB i:2:0 Fe 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior.of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil, Twe Soholarships awarded annually, 
A CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE pre Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terme, 
Most eentral position.—25 Regent Street, Loudon, S.W. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR. 
DITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL aud Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, June 21st. 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resilent Specialists 
for Art, Music, English, oy ed Professors. 











SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR IORS. 
Prineipais: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
5 p on app 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS. 

wed by the Board of Education, and by the 

Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHRRINE I, DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambri Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. 

JT MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(iate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the Natioval Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

. FEES :—Studeuts, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, #3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
YE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
SoRene, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S, Mury’s College, 
-uddington. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
ers. ‘The course iucludes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the ‘Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudon 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
sanguagtn, Mathematies, aud other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualificat for admission, Scholarships, aud Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director sarees a nasiuim) Mrs, 

All bra 











ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, ‘o train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Educati hes and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
os . Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Meclals, 
wi Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
imstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportmeut. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial i and Outd ames. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
R. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD,. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 

Schoo The course of traiuing extends over 2 years, and includes Kducational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Ilockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











BRSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical araaings Specia) Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 








of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 


tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

i PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
dergarten and ining Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education op 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistreeses. Visiting Svecialists. Terms moderate. 


LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Good Modern Education offered to the Daughters of Gentlemen, and a 
happy, refined home, in icularly healthy, dry locality a short distance 
from London. House , extensive a Gymnasium, Hockey, 
Tennis, &c.—Principal, Miss STEEL JOH N. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 years at Forest Hill, S.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telepbone: 381 Liscard, 


SS EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 




















“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home Schoo! 
with Gam education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Eutire charge o! 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


ue ~ DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
retical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 
Carpentering, Lees, Fruit Preserving.—Principais:; LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MAKY PEERS, F.BHS. See Prospectus, 


house 4 mins, 
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A hates ey HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 4 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
» Seen te ry Miss aeeeay. 
‘ees m guineas a 1 ntra: Seholarshi 
ia be Foun BOARDING- HOUSES, Feet 40 to 80 guineas = = 
rs. cer Carberry, croft. ra, J. 8. Th 7 i ‘ouse. 
Mra, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Earls Does 


Jepenaston 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGIIAM. 


Head-Mistress—Mises G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School) 
ony wy F wy ety S DAW. eal » 
rospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the tary, Mr. H. 
AL.A., 109 Colinore Row, Birmingham. " KEELING, 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SOHOO,L 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—PFor Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitsble for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be maile for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings ond pyar Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training —Prospectus and School List ou applicauou to the HEAD-MIST E83, 
St. Katharines Lodee, St Andrews. 
W: 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
President—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Principal—Miss PARKER, 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. Excellent Education, with special atteu- 
tion to Languages, English,aud Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 g3. 
per year. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING,. 
TWO WARDSHIPS, value £245 each, VACANT in JULY. 
Open to Fatherless oe agro of Officers, Civil Service, and Clergy. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


= SUSSEX.—Bourding-School for Girls, 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attentiou to development of character.—Principal: 
iss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 

(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
PUBLIC 


r IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ 
M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large eon 


DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, 

adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.— Prospectus on application, 


Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HUN. SEC. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
































ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dubliv. Thorough Diucation 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintiug, 

na for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


‘JT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars 
may btained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 














GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

e receive BOYS aud GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 

School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, aud espe- 

cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. ‘Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No dav pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus, 


“YT. GEORGE’S SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 





(Co-education), 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 








sities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, 28th April, 1909. 
‘ ____ Heasl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in JULY, 1909, beginning Tuesday, 6th, 
when Scholarships ranging in value from £70 to £30 a year will be competed for. 
mi further information apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, 

orthants. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50-£20) will be competed for on July 7th 
and 8th. Nominations (£10 p.a.) available for candidates who do creditably. 
£75 p.a.—For further particulars write to the HEAD-MASTER'S 


Fees 
SECRETARY. 
IGGLES WICK SCHOOL— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be OFFERED on 
JUNE 16th. Examination at pe. in London, or at Preparatory 
Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, 


Yorkshire. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, an Medical Life. 
Jumor School, quite separate houses, teaching, an life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Mouse, 


G° RSEDENE, FARNHAM. 
IMMEDIATE VACANCY for PUPIL. 


Private Tuition for University, &c. Healthy surroundings. Tennis, golf. 
H. C, MINCHIN, M.A.Oxon. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SOHOOL. 
and Osborne.—For 
YS, M.A., Acreman 

















ys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schoo 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON PO 
ouse, Sherborne. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President : H.R.H. the PRINCE 

OF K.G. : The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY, 
G.C.B, SCHOLARSHIPS—£20 EXHIBITIONS for SONS of 
OFFICERS and CLERGY, by Common Entrance Exam., July Ist-2nd, with 
two higher papers supplied by the Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, MLA. 
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YHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June 8th, 9th, and l0th.—At least EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £30 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three Scholar. 
img for CANDIDATES for the. ARMY; Ove FRANCIS WYLLIE 
OLARSHIP of £20, tenable for three years, and the Second of Three 
Entrance Scholarships, recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per aunum, tenable for three years, ge 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. lao some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, The 


Colleze. Cheltenham. 
MRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 
One Warden's 


Four Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, 
Exhibition value 40 guimeas per annum, One Simonds’ Exhibition value 
45 guineas per annum, and Four General Exhibitions value 30 guineas 
per annum, will be compete! for in May-June. 

The EXAMINATION will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on May 25th and 26th. 

(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on June 2nd, 3rd, 4th. Candi- 

dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1909. 
Apply to the WARDEN. 


TIETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


There will be a COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts 
of which will be deducted from fees) on 8th and 9th JULY. for Boys between 
11 and 14—Applications for Part:culars of Opeu Scholarships, and for Pros- 
pectuses, &c., for admission in September, to be addressed to SECRETARY. 

HE RED HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP, £50 per annum, 
for capable all-round Boys of 10 years old and under, will be competed 

for at THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, on July Ist next, 
at 2 p.m. Usual fee, £100.—C, C. LEMPRIERE, B.A, (late Radley aud 


IE RE i REE 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MA, 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
Vth July. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
MHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM— 
Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional 
advautages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSULPS (£55-2£10.) 

JUNE 30th to JULY 2nd, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICK, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOUL for boys [rom 8 to 13. New Svience 
Buildings, Five Bourdinug-houses,—Head-Muster, Rev. A. J. GALUIN,M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £2) in value, will be offered for 
EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 

















competition on July Ist and 2nd. 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


AJASTBOURNE COLL EG E. 

4 Presidentt—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev 
FP. 3. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Texm Beoan Mar 71a. 


( ti kh SB 2.4 b&b 3.2 8 @, 
7 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th an} Sth. 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhibi- 
tons, aud several Warden's Nominations will be awarded. Age limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909—For particulars apply to the Rev. THE WARDEN, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 

\ ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
a TIONS, June Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. One of £87, five or more of £5), five 
or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Vaber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annuum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtaina 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, 











A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE lth and 
lith, 1909, for NINE or TEN QPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior 
Piatt) of £230, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and 
open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt 
ani House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 

J Piginny) phim ini SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their hands, Religious differences honourably respected. 

Outdoor lessons whevever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys, 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 





SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Kev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
‘HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
h ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 
will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD. MASTER, Scbool House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


QITEVENAGCE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed). Healthy 
KO) situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildivgs. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal dict. 
Moderate fees.—Lilustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 


B A.. Head Master, 
CHOOL, 


ROMSGROVE tS) 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 29th and 30th. 
At least Six Scholarships and Exhibitions from £80 to £20 will be offered, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 23rd, 24th, and 25th to fill up not less 
than seven Residential and two non-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
also some Exhibitions.—For particulars ap; ly, by letter, to the BURSAR, 
Little Dean's Yard, S8.W. 
QOTsOs PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
\ The Head-Master, A. W. F. RUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford). RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparstion 
for the Public Schools aud Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park House, Sutton. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, aud Shooting tanglt. Opeu-aw Lfe for dclicate boys, 

















ETTENHALL COLLEGE. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Splendid situation. 


Modern Methods—e.g., systematic training in Science; Practical Outdoor 


Work for younger boys. 











attention and opportunity to all. 
and the playing-fields are ample. 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Uuiversities provided 
by the eudowment. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
The classes are sinall, al! boys have studies, 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM— 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 


and Theology commences at 9 a.m. on WEDNESDAY, June 16ti.—For 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, University 
Offices, Durhaip. 





AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER léth, 17th, 18th, 1909 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £25 


Three Scholarships and varivus Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 


For particulars apply to THE BURSAR. 


ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, 
SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) 





SUSSEX.— 
will be 


OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE Wth, JULY Ist, 2nd. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age on July lst.—For further particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 





(jRESHAM'S ~ SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
JULY ist and 2nd. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before June 15th, 


rNONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination, 8th, 


9th, and 10th June. Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two of £90 p.a., two 


of £0 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemp- 
tion from the payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition. — 


For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 











FOREIGN. 
Hes tpast co UB S E S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 
SEPTEMBER. 


JULY, AUGUST, 


CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


aud LITERATURE, 


PHONETICS, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


S WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
b HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror a Limrrep Numeee or YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian- French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on suuny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Exteusive Pine-Woods, 
GAMES, Swimwing, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest Relereaces (Euglish aud others). 

For Prospectus and a!! particulars, address— 

THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland, 


Oe CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversatioual French rapidly enentent. Special facilities for 
Music (Piauoferte, Siuging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of béalthy eujoymeut, 
Courses of Dractical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Envland.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Adilress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


DARIS (near)—FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 

RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis. Clergymen's refereaces. 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to stady Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Freach 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Coucerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 
RESDEN.—Friulein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES. 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Daughters of Gentlemen. 8 Resideuzstrasse, 
Residenzplatz. High-Class Education and a happy home for 10 Girls, Great 
facilities for acquiring German, French, Music, Art. Conscientious care of 
health ; outdoor exercise. Excellent references from parents of English pupils. 




















HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics aud games. Instruction also given in remedial movewenta, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in Freuch.—Apply for particulars. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


KK DUCA TIO N, 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring acourate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Buglaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBLTAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is givea by Mr, Thrag, 
Nephew of the late Mead Master of Uppingham, 
SU Sackv.lle Loudoa, W, 


Strvet, 
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OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mist yA tion, Association of Assistaut- 
—— —% elsh Count: c—— —— P atten Canatn a 

ag been esta for the purpose of enabli ‘eachers 
find wont WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees Rave thesdiece been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the weshing expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 





CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lti., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home aud abroad, many of which they 
bave personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1903. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d, ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

supplied to Parents FREER OF CHARGE Please state 

| ed ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 

esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


A fessor: as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
rad 














SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside seut free of charge with full particulars.—MBDICAL, Xe., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
aud Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet poncing, Sea and Moor- 

land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three- 

quarter hours’ journey from Paddington. From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Pr tus from Miss JONES. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAY, 
DEVONSHIRE IS IN FULL BEAUTY. 


OUTH DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
(Established Thirty Years.) . 
A Delightful Centre for Excursions. Sea and Dartmoor within easy reach. 
Picnics, Lawn Tennis. 
For Illustrated Prospectus, apply C. F. CARPENTER, Bishopsteignton, near 
Teignmouth. 


ERMAN NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND.—One 
hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, An Ideal Holiday for Tired 
People, with or without treatment. CURATIVE: Sun, Air, and Water 
Ba’ Compresses, Barefoot Walking, &c. RECUPEKATIVE: Rest 
Cure in Air Huts, Non-Flesh Diet, Exercises) AMUSEMENTS: Golf, 
Tennis, Croquet, Beautiful Walks, Music.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
MANAGER, BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

BOYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

uches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 
nglish Pension. Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 


Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 
Excellent cuisine, Terms from 6 francs.—Apply PROPRIETRESS. 








Pp 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced eEical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gar Jening. 
Bil , Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISZ WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIUS are 

SORELY NEEDED, Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 48583 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, aud Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 








m rrRBwWRIiTIN G —w ABT ED 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifoiding. 
—Miass NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 





UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, 
68 Licenséd Inns. Ask for List aud Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the oo. 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Stree 

Ipswich. Established 1883. Bankers—Capital aud Counties. t 


2 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 

forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


. oa 

Sar HISTORY OF YOUR LANDED Estates 

should be put into permanent form. We undertake this work in its 

entirety. Searches made; material arranged and printed under expert 

Sega -Saaaaaae LTD., Genealogical Printers, 41la Harrow Road, 
ondon, 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 

Swollen Conditions of the Feet, ‘* PEDESTRINE ” gives instant relief 
It allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual 
discomfort. A trial will convince. 1s, - and 2s. 61., post-free,— 
MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


N USIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 

ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return,— 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.; and at Birmmegham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. P 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCILTY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £590,090. 
(oan caas cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 2. 


Howarth, F.Z,S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 























—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sbeffield, 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAB CASTLE.’ 
17 17s—-NORWEGIAN and NORTH CAPE CRUISE, 
£11 lls.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
Sailings :—June 26th, July 17th, July Sist. 
£18 18s.—ST. PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, STOCKHOLM, COPEN. 
HAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 14th. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. | 84 Piccadilly, W. 
25 Cannon Street, E.C. 








ECONOMY 
IN ORDERING. 


A split Perrier is just enough 
for one at lunch. The half- 
bottle of Perrier Water suf- 
fices for two, but the most 
economical size for the house- 
hold is the large Perrier. It 
holds as much as a syphon 
and costs approximately 43d. 


Perrier sparkles with natural 
gas. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6}d. 
1s. 1d. 99 
2s. 2d. , 


per ioz. Packet 
2, Tin 
4 53 ” 





A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, aud free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeyzuard children from Diarrhcea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 
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"J. W. BENSON, Ltd. 


THIS NAME on a watch is the hall-mark of reliability. It 
means that the materials and workmanship used in its con- 
struction are THE BESi' OBTAINABLE regardless of cost; 
that the watches carrying it are made by J. W. Benson, Ltd. 
It appears only on 


BENSON’S 


(London Made) 


WATCHES 


renowned as the MOST RELIABLE in the world. They are 
made in gold and silver, all patterns of cases for Ladies or 


Gentlemen, price £5 to £1,000. 
At Lowest Cash Prices, 
or on the Times System 
of Monthly Payments. 
Our Books fully Illustrated (the largest and most complete issued) 
are sent post-free : 


No 1, of Watches, Chains, and Jewels. 


No. 2, of Clocks, ‘‘Empice” Pilate, Sterling Silver, for 
Household Use and Pretty yet Inexpensive Presents, 
Travelling Cases, &c. 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 


The Premier Watch and Clock Makers, 


62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
and 25 Old Bond Street, W. 


WEDDING GIFTS by 


ELKINGTO 


are unequalled for 
Design, Quality, and Value. 


& CO., 
Lt. . 


DEPARTMENTS— 


Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, 
Elkington Plate, Silverware, 
Suit Cases, Dressing Bags, 
Bronzes, Antique Silver, 
Old Sheffield Plate. 


PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval, 


ELKINGTON #*,2° 


London Show Rooms: 


| 22 Regent St.,S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C, 
Makers to the India and War Offices, the Admiralty, &c., &e. | 


(Below Piceadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM. LIVERPOOL. NEWCASTLE. GLASGOW. 
MANCHESTER. CALCUTTA. MONTREAL. BUENOS AYRES. 
RANGOON. MADBID. 








BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO, 


1338 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No, 11468 CENTRAL, 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM SS: | ne cerns Hesitation iu rocommending ies 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,”—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 











“GLORY BE TO GOD THE FATHER ONLY ; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, M E D Oo Cc 
o 


world without end, Amen.” 


WHERE & WHAT iS TRUTH IN RELIGION? 


A plain answer on Rational Grounds is given by THE THEISTIC CHURCH, and will be sent 
gratis and post-free to anyone applying to The HON. SECRETARY (Postal Mission), 


Swailow Street, Piccadilly, W. 
SERVICES HELD THERE ON SUNDAYS AT 11 AND 7. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


Per Doren, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, it Dysx 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at muck higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us iu London aud the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Boilies or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


176 =9/9 





AUTHORS’ 


Pad to any Kaviway Station, moluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


AGENCY. 

































“K”" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 


— For nearest Agent write 
K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 








CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bovk- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 











Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreemeuts for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and onials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ParaB_e 1x ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Ualf- Quar- 
— the United King- yearly. terly. 
om a” om” ew A OR RU CFR I 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
eapan, &c, oo ow 1126,.0163..08323 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JouN BAKER, o 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe PusLisuer, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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GaALICiHA 


_ THE SWITZERLAND OF SPAIN — 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN 


With 105 Iliustrations and a Map 
Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net 


“ Wonderfully comprehensive and valuable.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Miss’ Meakin shows a complete mastery of her subject.” 
—Glasgow News. 
“It is a fascinating country, and Miss Meakin’s is a fascinating 
and extremely well-written book.”—Observer. 
“ Here we have the practised author, able to detect at a glance 
the materials fit for her purpose.”—Yorkshire Daily Post. 
“ Miss Meakin is at her best when she: is telling us what she 
saw, and then her best is decidedly good.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
“There is a very fine, a very original, and a very accurate 
chapter upon Pedro de Mezonzo’s Salve Regina, the like of which 
has not appeared in any other work.”—Morning Post. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Three Shillings and Siapence net. 


THE WEAVER 


AND THE 
WAY OF LIFE 


A Book of Allerories on the Poetry of Life 
By JOHN W. DeKAY 


The Weaver said :—“ Out yonder in the great city, which to us 
is only a murmur brought by the west wind, men give their lives 
in gett ing what they do not want and keeping what they 
never ni Even the noblest among them who do not seek to 
get or keep the treasures of the world prize more than all else 
the judgment of the world and seek through all their lives, as you 
have sought, to have immortality at the hands of the world. 
More than all else they want to be remembered by the world. 
But I, here at the loom, have learned from my lilies, which are 
beautiful, and my tangled ends of threads, which, to me, are not 
beautiful, that it does not matter that the world said nothing 
about us before we were born, and that it does not matter what 
the world says about us after we are dead ; and if it says nothing 
about us, that too does not matter. All that is beautiful is 
beautiful whether it is praised or blamed.” 


A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piecadilly, London, W. 





THE CONNOISSEUR SMOKES 


LOCKYER’S 
“ SAVOY” TURKISH 
CIGARETTES. 


They are fit to smoke, which is more than 
can be said of the ordinary kind now 
being offered to the public. Can be 
obtained from all high-class Tobacconists. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £70,000,000. 








Joa OF ARC: a Sketch. (With one Illustration.) 
By Cc. BR. HAINES, M M.A, Pulborough. 
ls. post-free.—Apply direct. 





“A New Way id 
of Life” 


To be published next Friday, “A New Way of 
Life,” by J.St. Loz Srracney, Editor of the Spectator, 
being Articles reprinted from the Spectator, together 
with an Introduction. The scope of this work, which 
is dedicated to Lord Cromer, may be gathered from its 
Contents : 


Dedication. 

Introduction. 

“A New Way of Life.” 
Why Should the Nations Wage War? 
Preparation. 

Compulsory Training. 

Shakespeare and National Service. 


“The Liberty Not to Fight for One's 
Country.” 


Germany’s Naval Policy. 


APPENDIX: 
How Bismarck Used the Press. 


The profits derived from the sale of “A New 
Way of Life” will be devoted to the work of the 
National Service League, 


Price 1s. net, 
Ltd., 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 





YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.'—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
_ SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ili, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUII 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 5&.E, 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


THE STONE AGES IN NORTH 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH. 

With Introduction by Professor A. H, KEAng, 
Late .Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute. 
With over 500 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 16s. net. 

In this work the author claims to have extended the range of Palmolithic 
Man to North Britain and Ireland. The argument is not speculative, but 
based upon hundreds of human relics collected by him during nearly forty 
years’ continuous search amid the boulder clays, river drifts, and marine 
estuaries of Scotland and Ireland. Over five hundred of these relics are 
represented by illustrations. The work thus opens up a new chapter in the 
history of early man, a chapter which cimuot fail to appeal directly to all 
interested in the study of human activities from pre-and ivter-glacial times. 
[Just published, 





INTRODUCTION To THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great amount of 
philological work that the last quarter of a century has produced. It is 
jatenled to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in its time by Max 
Miller's “‘ Science of Language.” 





THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


An Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and 
Romance, 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 61. net. 


This book will appeal to all who are in any way interested in Celtic 
mythology and poetry, or in the mythology and poetry of early peoples in 
general, and to all lovers of English literature. It is based on the works of 
scholars deeply learned in Old Giwelic and Old Wels), and as all the chief 
authorities are duly stated, those who wish to pursue the subject farther may 
reailily do so. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 

In this volume the author gives a succinct and popular account of the 
Gaelic literature of the Highlands after the Forty-five—the golden age of 
Highland poetry—with interesting and authoritative information regarding 
the lives of the bards, their choice porns. the charming heritage of hymn 
and song and proverb peculiar to the Celts of Scotland, translations and 
translators, travellers and historians. 

“The book certainly proves that Mr. Maclean has a thorough grip of his 
subject.""—Morning Post. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
CELTS. 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


This volame stencils the salient points in the history and romance of the 
subject from the earliest times down to the present day. . 

“We are convinced that the book fully comes up to the mark set by the 
author, and that it will be found both bandy and useful.”—Times, 

















RED LETTER LIBRARY 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 


A BOOK OF PARODIES. 


Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. 


Introduction by H. G. WELLS. 


POEMS BY RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Introduction by HILAIRE BELLOC. 
POEMS BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 
1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


The Morwine Post says :—‘* Messrs. Blackie and Son may be congratulated 
on their ‘Red Letter Library.’”’ 
The Daity News says :—** A beautiful little edition.” = 


ULack anp WHITE says :—‘ A notable instance of dainty ‘ book-making. 
The Scorsmaw says:—‘* The books will be prized almost as much for their 
Pretty looks as for the poetry they contain.” 


Full List of over 50 volumes post-free on application. 





BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C,; 
and at Glasgow, Dublin, and Bombay. 





Macmillan’s New Books 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 








1909 Issue Ready Next Friday. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1909. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. Orown S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WHITE By the late 
SISTER. 4.8% — crawrorp. 
GERVASE. 3:,.0n 


Author of “ The Alien Sisters,” &c. 


TIMES.—“ There is in this novel enough cleverness, and what is so much 
more valuable in a novelist, enough human sympathy and sense of humour, to 
have furnished forth three such books as ‘ Gervase.’” 

QUEEN.—“ A really powerful novel, the work of an educated writer, who 
bestows much care and thought on her work. There is sympathy and 
humour, and the characters are very evenly balanced ; indeed, it is a story 
with a fascination about it impossible to resist.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Probably this year has so far given us no finer piece of 
fiction from a lady's pen.” 

ACADEMY.—“ We recommend this novel heartily to all our readers who 
value good work.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A book of considerable distinction.” 

WORLD.—" An extremely interesting and cleverly worked-out story, which 
at the outset may be pronounced to be the very bost Mrs. Dearmer has ever 
written.” 


Artemis to Actzeon, and other Verse. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “ The House of Mirth,” &. 
Extra Crown §Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 





The Poems and Sonnets of Louise 


Chandler Moulton. Comprising “ Swallow 
Flights,” “ In the Garden of Dreams," “ At the Wind's Will,” &c, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





New Work by the Writer of “‘*CONFESSIO MEDICi." 


Faith and Works of Christian 
Science. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


The Frog: an Introduction to Anatomy, 


Histology, and Embryology. By the late A. MILNES 
MARSHALL, M.D.. D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., &e. Edited by F. W. 


GAMBLE, D.Sc. Tenth Edition. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[ Manuals for Students. 


The Psychology of Thinking. 


By IRVING ELGAR MILLER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Playhouse and the Play, 


and other Addresses Concerning the Theatre and 
Democracy in America. By PERCY MACKAYE. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 




















June Number Ready Next Tuesday. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
THE DARWIN CENTENARY. By BENJAMIN E. SMITH. 
THE TWO LARGEST DIAMONDS. By GEORGE F. KUNZ, Joint 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of the Pearl.” 
A NEW EGYPTIAN DISCOVERY: 
By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. 
WITH THE COIN OF HER LIFE: a Story of Thirteen at 


Table. The first of three stories with the same motive, by oue of the 
following writers: MARGARET DELAND, 8. WEIR MITCHELL, 


OWEN WISTER. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Vol. LXXVII., November, 1908, to April, 1909. Price 10s. 6d, 


the Tomb of Horemheb. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Evelyn’s Diary, 4 vols., illustrated, 
Best Edition, 42s. net, for 21s. ; Hodgkin's Karly English Pottery, 42s., 
for 25s. ; Scherren’s Zoological Socy. of London, 30s., for 10s. 6d. ; Chaffers’ 
Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Cust's Authentic Portraits Mar 
Queen of Scots, 63s., for 18s. 6d.; Meupes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1908; Scottish 
History and Life, 42s. net, for 18s. 6d. ; Harmsworth Encyclo 
37s. 6d., or cloth, 82s. 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for Zils. 
Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 vols., Gs., for 
10s, 6d.; Bhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 100,000 
Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants —BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STBEET, BIRMINGHAM, 


half-calf, 
; 1908, Dae. ; 
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BOOKS OF NOTE. 


DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
CAVALRY, 1661-1902. 


By Captain Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bartt., 
Late Second Life Guards. 

With Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, including 
Six Coloured Plates, two vols. super royal 8vo. Edition de 
Luxe. limited to 40 copies, £10 10s. net. Ordinary Edition, 
£3 13s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 

With the exception of brief records issued in 1834, no history of the 
Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards has hitherto been written. 


ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK STAMPS; Figured and 
Des¢ribed. By CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S,A. Super royal 8vo, Illus- 
trations, 25s. a § 

The first book on this subject in English, with about 300 Illustrations. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. By Epecumuse 
home nel a demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The haracters of some of the famous ladies of Florence whose 
stories illustrate rn Renaissance period, 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. Frrz- 
MAURICE EELLY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learning, and ene? 
— Observer. 
“ We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms the most valuable 
English contribution to Spanish letters since the same author gave us his 
history of Spanish literature."—Athenzum, 
“I have never met with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature.” 
—Mr. B. B, Cunninename Grauam in the Nation. 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By Francis Grierson, 


Author of “Modern Mysticism ” and “ The Celtic Temperament.” Demy 
8vo0, 6s, net. 
“ A genuine document of much historical interest and artistic foree.” 





* A highly significant volume. A picture of the spiritual and indellectual 
atmosphere of America in the days immediately preceding the Civil War.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX. By Ernest 
THOMPSON SETON. With numerous Illustrations by the Author, 
demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

“A romance of the realist kind and the fascinating lore of the woods is 
accompanied by the most delightful picture of foxes great and small, It 
makes better reading than many novels of human affairs.”— Observer. 


ECONOMIC , HERESIES. An Unorthodox Attempt to 
roblems ag ag Ned “ Things as They Are.” 
By ‘sir NATHANIEL NATHAN, 10s. 6d. n 
“The author's general attitude may be gathered - his frank recognition 
that the authority of the p has completely ‘ochen 
down, and that the orthodox ee requires reconstruction.’ 
—Pall Mali Gazette, 








THE NEWEST NOVELS, 
PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. FRanxrorr 


MOORE, Author of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride.” 
“This most entertaining social comedy.”—The Times. 
“ For good, festive, but not facetious novels, it would be hard to beat him.” 
— Observer, 
THE STORY OF THYRZA. By Atice Brown, Author 
of ** Rose M: 
“Itisa .. engrossing, poetical, and distinguished study of a finely 
conceived character, an the narrative is rich in odd surprises and contrasted 
emotions."’—Spectator. 


THE PERJURER. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ The 
wane tes never written a more delightful story. [Newt week, 


PATRICIA BARING. By Wixirrep Jamus, Author of 
“* Bachelor Betty. 
“Tf I had beon a young 2 man on the spot, I should certainly have been at her 
feet with the rest of them.” —Punch. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and cO., LTD., 10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











MONOCHROME COPIES 


By the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process of Pictures by 
Old Masters. From the Principal Colicctions of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PROCESSES OF PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION are extensively employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the 
Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, 
Microscopie Work, &c. 

For limited editions the Autotrne processes of Book Illustrations are 
cheaper than avy existing methods of block reproductions, and yield infinitely 
superior results, 

Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted, hes 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN FREE DAILY 10 TO 6. 


MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE EXILE OF ST. HELENA, 


The Last Phase in Fact and Fiction. 
By PHILIPPE GONNARD. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Next week, 


, =~ wort Sank with wat be ayy known as the Napoleonio 
legends and disposes, onee an or @ numerous fab 
grown up round the name of Bonaparte. les that have 


With Introductory Chapter by KING PETER OF SERViIA, 


SERVIA by THE SERVIANS, 


Compiled and Edited by ALFRED STEAD, 
Editor of “Japan by the Japanese.” Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 


MEN AND EVENTS. 
By JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. _Llustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 














New Six-Shilling Novels, 


SIR GUY AND LADY RANNARD 


By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “ Keddy,” &c., 


PETER HOMUNCULUS, 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


By Mrs. DAWSON SCOTT, Author of “The Burden,” &, 


AN INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN. 


By FRANK DANBY, 
Author of “ Pigs in Clover,” “ The Heart of a Child,” &c, 


FRATERNITY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nxd Impression. 
Author of “ The Man of Property ” and ‘‘ The Country House,” 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd. NEW BOOKS. 
At ali Libraries and Booksellers’. 
JUST PUBLISNED. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's 


STRIKING NEW NOVEL, 
DAPHNE : OR “MARRIACE A LA MODE.” 


WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR, sx 
PEN DRAWINGS, AND etna END-PAPERS 


The recent visit of Mrs. a Ward to the United 
States has resulted in a book that promises to be the 
outstanding success of the season. As a study in 
character its abundant merit would alone justify the 
high position which it is sure to secure, but it possesses 
a special worth in the brilliant incisiveness with which 
the author deals with the pressing American problem 
of the day. 


THE RED SAINT. 


By Warwick Deeping. 
FRONTISPIECE IN COLOURS, 6s. 


The Morning Leader says :—‘‘ It is on the picture of his 
saint, her beauty, her humility, her saintly influence, 
amid all that one understands by the turbulence and 
colour of the Middle Ages, that the reader's attention 
is concentrated A genuine romance,” 


PARENTHOOD & RACE CULTURE. 


By Dr. Cc. WwW. Saleeby. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Observer says :-—‘‘ Dr. Saleeby’s pen is always lucid 
and persussive; but jhe has seldom had a subject so 
near to his heart as in this book, which may well be 
the text-book of the new science so full of hope for 
the world.” 











THE NATURE BOOK. 


Profusely astrates at PHOTOGRAPHS and 

a Series of COLOU PLATES. Vols. I. and 

Il. now ready, 128" Oe: net. Vol. IIL in 
preparation. 


‘Will form a veritable treasure to all who love wild 
nature and would read of her ways." 

— Westminster Gazette. 
free on application. 


New Complote Catalog 


CASSELL & ©O., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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THE NEW PUBLISHERS. 
Messrs. MILLS & BOON have the greatest pleasure in announcing that 


Claire de Pratz’s Elisabeth Davenay, 





Crown 8vo, Gs., has been received with a remarkable chorus of enthusiasm, 
Published just a week ago, the following superb notices have appeared :— 


Mr. W. T. STEAD (The Book of the Month), in “The Review of Reviews” :— 


“This is a remarkable book, inspired by a great theme greatly handled, by a woman 
almost sublime in the frankness with which she discusses the deepest problem with which 
the world is confronted in this new century. The story as a story is a remarkable, almost 
photographic, reproduction of that section of Paris in which the authoress has spent her 
life. The scenes are admirably faithful to reality, Its interest, and it is a deep and 
absorbing interest, consists in the fact that more intrepidly than in any other English 
book that I have read the great question is faced and answered as to the change which 
the emergence of the soul and intellect of women will effect in the realm of love, 
Although Mlle, de Pratz never flinches, she writes with delicacy that is unsullied by 
even a passing shadow of the impure. She is a woman handling the greatest of all 
woman’s questions without any false shame or prudish impurity of thought or phrase. 
We may not agree—I personally very strongly dissent from one at least of her con- 
clusions—but I pay my tribute of homage, this remarkable romance will be much 
criticised and hotly abused. But after all deductions and caveats have been made, 
‘Hlisabeth Davenay’ is a notable contribution to the discussion of a@ question which 
for good or for ill is up and will not down,” 


The “PALL MALL GAZETTE” says :— 
“The supreme merit of the book is the extraordinarily able analysis of Elisabeth's character. It is a fine, thoroughly modern, 
honestly-thought-out piece of work. Bernard Shaw has deplored sometimes the difficulty of finding any vocabulary 
between that of the surgery and the gutter for discussing the sex question. Mlle. de Pratz has discovered that 
vocabulary. If men want to understand the modern woman, let them read this book, and many a modern woman would 
understand herself all the better after reading it. It leaves no big question untouched, and goes honestly, fearlessly, 
reverently to the heart of things. It is a book that every grown-up girl should read in order to learn the difficult 
task of combining womanliness and modernism. In fact, one might suggest for its motto an adaptation of Daudet’s 
‘Pour nos filles quand elles ont vingt ans.’” 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, in the “STAR” :— 
“I have never read a novel in which the modern attitude of the modern woman towards love is presented so faithfully 
and so fearlessly. The development of her character is carried from stage to stage so skilfully that Elisabeth never becomes 
improbable at any point.” 











WHAT THE PAPERS SAY ABOUT THE NEW PUBLISUERS’ NEW NOVELS :— 


An THE END and the BEGINNING. THE CAPTAIN’S 
Original Nove! By Cosmo HaMILToN. Ss. oa. DAUGHTER. 





Acadomy.—* It ‘ goes’ ; the book is a” o Saree or.—* An ideal story. 
at last ’ World.—*‘ So vivid and dramatic.” —* A well-written tale.” | BR 
Onlooker.—‘* A omens, straightforward oa - y HELEN H. WaTson. 6s. 
Vide Eight Papers. Telegraph.—“ A pleasant story ao te = told.” } Dund Advertiser.~—“A capital 
c a pares Pall Mall Gazette. —‘‘ Mr. Hamilton keeps us absorbed.” a — — vi 





Birmingham Gazette.—‘* Sparkles from cover to cover.’ 
Trish Times.—“ Mr. Hamilton tells the story well.” 
Glasqow Evening Citizen.—“ The End, like the Beginning, is pleasant and 


FROM DARK bright.” ‘ _ Birmingham Post.—‘ A lively story.” | HOLBORN HILL 5 


Evening Standard.—“ An interesting play in book form. 








THE Morning Leader.—‘* The new firm makes an auspicious start.” By CurIstIAN TEARLE. 68. 
By SOPHIE COLE. 6s i 
. . FT Daily Chronicle.—‘*A novel Lon- 
Morning Post.—“ An original story.” FOR CH U RCH and CH I E Ai N. doners will delight in.” 
Globe.—“* A new and subtle idea.” By May WYNNE. 6s. a eS 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* The root idea is 
°° Guardian,—“ A breathlessly exeiting story 
fresh. Birmingham Post.—‘* An excellent denn al thrilling adventures, and M E MO i RS OF A 


Daily Mirror.—“Opens with an a strong love interest.” 


original idea.” poe Glasgow Herald,—“ Strongly conceived and well told.” BUCCANEER. 








Morning Leader.—*" Has originality.” Manchester Courier.—‘*The dramatic quality of the incident arouses 

Nottingham Guardian.—“ Has origi- enthusiasm.’ e 
“_— indesign.” ta nae People.—* Will add to May Wynne’s reputation.” By Robert WILLIAMS. 6s. 
uk ict ” 

picture. 

Dundee Advertiser." Originality RENDER UNTO CAESAR. 
rare feature,” By Mrs. Vert CAMPBELL. 6s. 
ar A strong piece of Morning Leader.—" A novel of ideas, of style, and of characterisation...... TH E Fi RST LAW 


lasgow Herald.—“Original and Standard.—“A realistic and vivid 
thoughtful and brilliant. A complete and distinguished success.” 
| 


a Mall Gazette.—“ This - clever Manchester Guardian.—“ Remarkableand absorbing......a notable accom- By Lapy Trovpriper. 6s, 
, plishment.” : ; 
Truth.— A particularly ingenious People.—“ A strong novel this.” Daily Mail,— Extremely readable 
idea. Birmingham J’ost,—“* Undoubtedly clever.” story.” 








THE BEST-REVIEWED VOLUME OF SHORT STORIES THIS YEAR. 


THE STAIRWAY OF HONOUR. By Maun Srepyey Rawson. o>. 





Sones Standard.—“ These are—what short stories onght to be —clear-cut little gems.” Daily News.—*' Very clever and distinguished work.” Birmingham 
Post.—** Al are good, several very good.” Morning Leader.—* A notable collection of good work,” World, —“ A volume of tales which makes one long for 
more. Truth.—** A group of striking tales.” Guardian.— Delicate and finished as cameos.” 

CLUB BRIDGE. By Archibald Dunn. (Ready May 26th.) 5s. net. 





POPULAR EDITION.—TENTH THOUSAND. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. By the Rev. R. J. Campsett. Revised, with New Preface. 
ee ut _1s. net. 


“MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 








*,° Vola. bey Uley UN, BV.y Ve, VEN EX X.y XIy and Xi are now 
ready, 7s. 6d. net cach. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. IX.—From the Accession of Anne to the 
Death of George Ii. (1702-1760). 
By I. S. LEADAM, M.A. 
With 8 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS AND 
DURING THE INTERREGNUM. By RICHARD LAGWELL, M.A., 
Author of ‘Ireland under the Tudors.” (In Three Volumes.) Vols. L 
and II., 1603-1660. With2 Maps. 8vo, 28s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“Mr. Bagwell is a delightful maker of history, writing with a running pen 
that will deceive even an average reader into reading page after page of his 
fine, serious narrative.” —Daily News, 


THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL 

DEVELOPMENT. (In Three Volumes.) Vol. IL, Medizval. 

By F. M. SIMPSON, Professor of Architecture, University of London. 
With 257 lliustrations. Medium 8vo, 2ls. net, (:nland posiage 6d.) 

“We commend this volume to all serious students of architecture. It is 

clear, logical, and, above all, accurate, ani far better value for the money 


than many low-priced and carelessly compiled books on architectural history.” 
—The Architect. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD WIL- 
KINSON, Bishop of ‘St. Andrews. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“It only remains to thank Dr. Mason very heartily for the book he has 


given us.”—Guardian. 
“A deeply interesting record of a remarkable life. "—St. Andr ews Citizen, 











THE SPRINGS OF “HELICON: a Study 
in the Progress of Engtish Poctry from Chaucer to 
Milton. By J. W. MACKAiL, M.A., LL.D., Protessor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage dd.) 

“Very charming, full of knowledge and of feeling.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; a Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1908. 
8vo, 18s. (/nland postage 5d.) 

*,° Volumes of the “* Annual Register” for the years 1863-1907 can still be 
had, price 18s. each. 
IN 


THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE 
THE LIGHT OF AN OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. By CHARLES 
WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG, Associate of the Society for Psychical 

h, London. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. (Inland m rstaje 4 44.) 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Compara- 
tive Study of Industrial Life in England, Germany, and 
‘America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 

“This is, perhaps, the most valuable and suggestive contribution to the 
burning question of international competition iu industry that bas yet been 
written."-—Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


THE HUMAN SPECIES: Considered 
from the Standpoints of Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and Bacteriology. By LUDWIG 
HOPF. With Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
peew 6d.) 

“Since the appearance of Huxley's ‘Man’s Place in Nature,’ no book has 
given such a clear and systematic account of the bodily peculiarities of man, 
nor a more balanced estimate of his position in the anima! kingdom.” 


—Glasgow Herald, — 
THE MINNESINGERS. | By ‘Jeruro Brruent, 
M.A. Vol. I. TRANSLATIONS. Royal 8vo, 5s. uct. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“The book would please any devoted reader of love-poetry, and its notes, 
ked with concise and well-ligested erudition, give it a peculiar value for 
English students of German literature.” —Scotsman. 














(inland 





Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By W. J. Camzron. 
(Inland postage 3d.) 
“ The book will delight lovers of good verse.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF LADY 
PURBECK. By the Author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm Dighy,” &c. 
_ 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“A racy account of the scandal and trial of the daughter of Sir Edward 
Coke, who married Sir John Villiers, created Lord Purbeck.”—Times. 
“Avery vivacious tale Well worth telling when the writer possesses 
such a gift of crisp and precise Euzlish."—Spectabor. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 

(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sccure the peaco and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraiand 
physical condition of the pecple a bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ s.d. 


. & 0 0 | Members 

ere PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents 0 0| Associates, with Literature 

Members ? 10 and Journal .. a 050 

The Subscription of ‘Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force i is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, ™.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





A VALUABLE AND IMPRESSIVE BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF CANON FLEMING. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR FINLAYSON. 
With Illustrations, Gs. met. (Postage 44d. extra.) 


The Daily Chronicle says :—*“ A vital living picture of 
not only presented with the man as he was- ee we tinh eo “ve are 
social reformer, the bright good talker, the faithful friend—but we m uo bese 
of the distinguished people whom he met. The biography of Canon Tl i 
is alive and interesting.” eming 


FOR LOVERS OF HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 


THE STORY OF THE TWEED. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir H. MAXWELL, Bart. 
Fully Illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth, 
6s. met. (Postaze 4d. extra.) 


The Spectator says :—“ Sir Herbert Maxwell has found a subject 
beyond compare he has given us a quite delightful book.” 


rich almost 


A SCHOLARLY NEW BOCK. 
APOSTLE, EVANGELIST, 
ST. JOHN, AND PROPHET. 
By the Rev. C. E. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, D.D., 
Author of **St. Mark and the Triple Tradition.” 


Extra crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. met. (Postage 4d. extra.) 


A learned and interesting survey of the whole ground of the Johannine 
controversy. 





By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY r (1814-1871), 
With Maps and Plans. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. n 
By BOLTON KING and THOMAS a 
ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of her Position, her 
Politics, and her Society. With Maps. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. net 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography. 


Portrait, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


DANTON: a Study. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


With 


By J. A. HOBSON. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


In cloth, large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 22 


Life and Work. 


Berners Street, London, W. 


NOTA BENE. 


Everyone interested in books should write to The Times 
Book Clu for copies of two valuable catalogues, which will 
be sent gratis and post-free to any address in the world, 

1. A catalogue of some 3,000 titles, comprising the best books 
in the English language, classified under subjects, com- 
piled and issued for the convenience of those who wish to 
build up a library. 

2. A catalogue of second-hand books and important remainders 
for sale at greatly reduced prices, many of which have 
never before been offered at a reduction by any bookseller 
or library. 





Monthly Accounts opened, or Special Terms arranged to meet 


purchasers’ convenience. Write or telephone to-day to :— 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


376-334 Oxford Street, London, W. 


5392 Gerrard. “ Unieme, London.” 


Telephone: Telegrams : 


The casgest Bookshop in the World. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 








H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Codes: Unicopg and AB 
Crenrrat 1515): 

W., LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxuzx, Lonpos. 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephoue: Marvarm 3601), 
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Sir lsaac Pitman & Sons’ Latest Publications 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FAITH HEALING 





BODY AND SOUL 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EFFECTS OF RELIGION 


Crown 8&8vo, 
cloth gilt, 416 pp., 
6s. 
net. 


OF CHRISTIAN 


UPON HEALTH, WITH A_ DESCRIPTION 
WORKS OF HEALING 
FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 


TO THE PRESENT DAY 
BY 


Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 416 pp., 
6s. 
net. 


PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 





PITMAN’S ALL RED SERIES.—FIRST VOLUME 





THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


The Hon. 


BERNHARD RINGROSE WISE 


(Formerly Attorney-General of New South Wales). 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, red edges, Maps, and Illustrations, 7s. 6d, net, 


THE AIM OF THE SERIES. 


The Volumes in this series are designed to 
give a full and accurate description of the 
British Empire as it is to-day, in a popular 
style and at a moderate price. It is pro- 
posed in these books to provide readers 
with a thorough account of each country, 
written by an author who is personally 
acquainted with its history, its life, and 
its present eonditions. Each volume will 
conform as far as possible to one uniform 
outline of treatment. 





FIRST REVIEW. 


“* The All Red Series should beeome known 
as the Well-Read Series within a short space 
of time. Nobody is better qualified to write 
of Australia than the late Attorney-General 
of New South Wales, who knows the 
country intimately and writes of it with 
enthusiasm. It is one of the best accounts 
of the Island Continent that has yet been 
published. We desire to give a hearty 
welcome to this series.”—GLOBB. 





ANOTHER OPINION. 


‘Nobody better qualified to write about 
the Commonwealth could have been enlisted 
than the Hon. Bernhard Wise, who has 
played a considerable part in its public 
life. He writes on its laws, its institutions, 
its politics, all its affairs, as one in 
authority, but what we like best is that 
he writes humanly, not in the high and 
dry style of some historians.” 
—DAILY CHRONICLE. 











MUSICAL 
MONSTROSITIES 


By 
Cc. L. GRAVES 
WITH OVER 90 ILLUSTRATIONS, By 
GEORGE MORROW 
THE MOST AMUSING SKIT SINCE “1F,"" 





In crown 8vo, 230 pp, Is. net. 
A Few Press Opinions. 





“The book abounds in delightful 
parodies of the gossip that parades 
as musical jottings in a certain kind 
of journalism.” 

—Belfast Northern Whig. 

“Brilliantly and wittily written, 
these little squibs will raise a laugh 
wherever they are read.”—Scotsman, 


“These ‘studies in the aberration 
of an art’ will be appreciated by all 
who, with music in their souls, have 
also a sense of humour. The text is 
profusely and cleverly illustrated.” 

—Elgin Courant, 


“The funniest foolery.—Mr. Graves 
and Mr. Morrow have made a very 
hamorous little shilling protest 
against the noise that often claims 
to be music,” —Daily Chronicle. 


“Every feature of the musical 
world to-day is hit off with pen and 
pencil, and that in a fashion that will 
amuse concert-goers.” 

; —Dundee Advrtiser. 

“It is desperately funny.” 

—Morning » 

“One laugh from cover to cover.” 

—Daily Graphic. 


THE PRACTICAL WISDOM 
OF THE BIBLE 


Edited, with an Introduction, 
By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of the ‘* Spectator.” 
In demy 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net, 


“If Mr. Strachey’s work does nothing more than draw attention to the 
incomparably rich vein of wisdom which runs through the various books of 
which the Bible is made up, not only the Church, but all whose faith is 
founded on the Scriptures, will owe him a debt of gratitade....... No one, after 
reading the elegant and carefully produced volume, can doubt that Mr. 
Strachey has done a good work ina dhevenghly good manuer.”’"—Standard. 





NATIVE LIFE IN EAST AFRICA 


The Results of an Ethnological Research Expedition. By 
Dr. Kart Weve. Translated by Atice Werver. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations and a Map, in royal 8vo, cioth gilt, 
12s. 6d. net. 


AROUND AFGHANISTAN 


By Major pz Bovrtians pe Lacosts. With a Preface by 
M. Gsorces Lerours. Translated from the French by 
J. G. Anpgrson. With 113 Illustrations aod 5 Maps, in 
super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE 


By Sir Cuartes Santizy. With 16 Illustrations, in 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 16s. net. 


NONCONFORMITY & POLITICS 


By a Nonconrormist Minister. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


“One of !the best and most impressive volumes of controversy that have 


been issued for some years.’’"—Methodist Recorder. 


THE ENGLISH IN CHINA 


Being an Account of the Intercourse and Relations between 
England and China from the Year 1600 to the Year 1843, and 
a Summary of Later Developments. By J. Bromiey Eames, 
M.A., B.C.L. With Illustrations and Maps, in demy 8vo,, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 20s. net. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


By L. M. Monrcomery. Fifth Impression. 6s. 
“ Destined to live as long as ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ ’’— World, 


A FRIAR OBSERVANT 


By Frances M. Brooxrie.p. 6s. 
‘It is wonderfully vivid—an admirable piece of observant particulars...... this 


exceedingly clever narrative...... full of stirring and dramatic episodes...... well 
written, and in many respects a novel and remarkable achievement.’’—Globe. 





PITMAN'’S LATEST LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, OR PROSPECTUSES OF THE ABOVE BOOKS, CAN BE 
HAD GRATIS, AND POST-FREE, ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR OF COLONEL THE RT. HON. 
KENYON-SLANEY, M.P. 


Edited by WALTER DURNFORD. Large crown 8vo, with 
illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR JOHN ARDAGH, 
By his Wife, SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 
(Lady Ardagh). With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“Such a. book as this is a valuable contribution to nineteenth-century 
history, and it is more than that,—it is a profoundly impressive object-lesson 
in the triumph of character."—Daily Mail. 

“ An engaging portrait of a very remarkable personality...... Lady Malmes- 
bury has made it.impossible for any one to doubt that Sir John Ardagh was 


one of the most devoted and accomplished public servanis of his =, 
—Times. 


GIUSEPPE BARETTI. 


With an Account of his Literary Friendships and Feuds in Italy 
and in England in the Days of Dr. Johnson. By LACY 
COLLISON-MORLEY. With an Introduction by the late 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. With Photogravure Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES FROM A PAINTER’S LIFE 
Including the Founding of Two Galleries. By C. E. HALLE. 
With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


SIX OXFORD THINKERS: 


Gibbon, Newman, Froude, Church, Morley, Pater. 
By ALGERNON CECIL, MA. (Oxon.), of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS OF POETS & POETRY. 
Ancient and Modern. By T. HERBERT WARREN, Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford and President of Magdalen. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This is a delightful book, and will, we eer give an immense deal of 
pleasure wherever sound learning and true literaturs are loved and flourish. 
gavape We cannot leave Mr. Warren’s book without expressing once more our 
delight in work so sound, 80 sane, and so vigorous. What acomfort to find 
& critic who is interested not in himself but in the men he writes about, who 
wants nof to show off his own cleverness but to exhibit the beauties of the 
poets of whom he writes.”—Spectator. 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 
By FREDERIC MANNING, Author of “The Vigil of 
Brunhild.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A volume of real portraits and imaginary scenes, in which the author of 
“The Vigil of Brunhild” has aimed at presenting the thought of several 
different ages in the past by personating it in various characters which, in all 
the scenes except the first, are historical. ‘The earliest in time suggests some 
of the many problems which are raised by the later Jewish traditions and the 
oldest Babylonian records. The series hasan unity of thought and purpose; 
all the scenes present various aspects of the same problem. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 


Books XI.-XVI. An English Translation with Introduction 
and Notes. By GEORGE G, RAMSAY, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Th lume is a continuati of that published in 1904 containing a 
translation of the first six books. 

The aim of the writer has been to present a version of Tacitus which shall 
satisfy scholars by strict fidelity to the original, and at the same time enable 
the —— reader to dismiss from his mind the idea that he is reading a 
translation. 


AN EGYPTIAN OASIS. 

An Account of the Oasis of Kharga in the Libyan Desert. By 
H. J. LLEWELLYN BEADNELL, late of the Egyptian 
Survey Department, &c. With numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 


By Monsignor LOUIS DUCHESNE. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
This important History has hitherto only been available in the original. 
The author is well known in England for the interest he has shown on the 
subject of Anglican Orders, and his opinion on historical questions is 
absolutely trustworthy and helpful. 


NEW ADDITION TO THE 
Romance of the East Series. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


Th this Series the great storehouses of Oriental romance will be opened for 
the first time to the public. Tales from the Sauscrit, from the Chinese, froin 
every sage of the East posseasing a great literature, will appear in due 
course. From these vivid narratives of old-world romance it will be possible 
for the reader to glean much information concerning the lives and manners 

f Empires that have passed 





and customs of vanished races, and the great ° 
away. 
THE 


GOLOEN TOWN. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle Street, W. 


By L. D. Barnett, LL.D. 











MESSRS, BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT.—Imperial 8vo; 15s; net, 


MODERN HOMES. 
Selected Examples of Dwelling Houses. Described and Illus. 
trated by T. RAFFLES DAVIDSON, Hon. A.R.LBA. With 
a Foreword by Sir ASTON WEBB, R.A., and over 300 Illus. 
trations, chiefly from Pen-Drawings by the Author. 


A book of Typical Specimens of Modern Country-Hotwse Architect j 
should appeal to all who are interested in Modern Architecture oe 
contemplating building. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Feap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 
LONDON’S LURE. 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse Passages bearing on London, 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With Title-page 
Binding, and End-papsrs designed by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
“* Here we have a collection of what a number of le, fi 
less, have written about London; and a very rR eslicction ts is. ‘The 
apne is admirable."’"—Spectator. 
“ The compilers know and love their subject, they are well acquainted with 
works of good writers dealing with it, they have shown excellent taste and 
discrimination...... a delightful little anthology.”—Manchester Courier, 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY.—Cloth, 6s, 


STARBRACE. 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, Author of 
Methodist.” 

In her new story Miss Kaye-Smith provides a worthy successor to her first 
novel “The Tramping Methodist,” which was very well received last year, 
Like its predecessor, it gives a graphic and vivid picture of eighteenth-century 
life in Sussex. 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUME.—READY WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
MRS. OVER-THE-WAY’S 


REMEMBRANCES. 
By Mrs. EWING. With 8 Coloured Plates: by M. YV, 
WHEELHOUSE, and specially designed Title-page, Covers, 
and End-papers. 
Full List sent on application. 











“The Tramping 








Crown Svo, 638. net. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 
Newly Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by E. E. ©, 
GOMME, B.A, 

An entirely new and literal translation, chiefly from the Parker MS., but 
extracts have been made from the other MSS. wherever the difference of 
phraseology or fact justified their insertion. A very elaborate index is 4 
special feature of this edition. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Feap. 8vo, 1s, net. 


THE WAY OF LIGHT, and other Verses. 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. HARDY, Author of “The Gospel 





of Pain.” 
“Religious verses, many of them of much beauty. ‘The Church Window’ 
(veflected at night on the snow outside) is a happy example of Mr. Hardy's 


gift for the fit expression of a devotional funcy.”"—Times. 








FIFTH EDITION.—Post 8vo, 5s, net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 
3y ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustrations. 
“This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows that the author 
has both wide sympathy and knowledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful 
to those who wish to increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for 
people who aré dimly ‘foud of pictures,’ but who regret that they ‘know 
nothing about them,’ could not be found.”—Spectator. 





THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTER’S | 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Twentieth Century Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, Phrases, 
and Definitions. 
2,348 pages. 5,000 illustrations. 
Bound in Sheepskin, £2 net. 
is the Standard Authority in the Postal Telegraph 
WEBSTER Department of the United Kingdom. 
is constantly used for reference in the Royal Courts 
WEBSTER of Justice. . 
WEBSTER is used in the offices of more than 1,200 English 
Journals, 
WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with Specimen 
Pages, hundreds of Opinions from Kminent Men, and prices im 
various styles of binding. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STBEET, W.C, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


SOSSS SPSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSOESESOOOOSD 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Rozert Hicuexs 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A new novel of the Sahara where 


eultivation merges into the vast desolation which fascinates the European, Here the woman meets the desert man who wonld lead her farther, HoW 


far she goes is the theme of the story. 


The demand for this book by the author of “ The Garden of Allah” is very great. 


SET IN SILVER. By U. N. and A. M. Witwiamson. 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour and others from 


Photographs, crown Svo, 6s. This isa most entrancing story of motoring in England in which topography and love are delightfully blended. 


On May 27th will be ready, crown 8vo, 6s., a book of the highest interest and importance, 


ENGLAND, by ©. F. G. Masrermay, MP. 


THE CONDITION OF 


Qn the same day will be published THE TURKISH PEOPLE, by Lucy Ganxerr. Ilustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A description of the life and customs of the Turks, 
ENCHANTERS OF MEN. 


witty, and fascinating women. 


By Erurt CoLpurRN MAYNE. 
The book is finely illustrated, and is 10s. 6d. net. 


Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, 


THE BRETONS AT HOME, by Frances M. Gostine, is a charming book, descriptive of Breton peasant 


life, with its rich harvest of legend and history. It is profusely illustrated in colour and from photographs, and is 10s. 6d. net, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


The best book on George Meredith is by M. Srornex Henperson, 
entitled 


GEORGE MEREDITH: 
Novelist, Poet, Reformer. 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo. (viii. + 325 pp.), 6s. 


“4 fine and stimulating book for those who love the great man.” 
—Manchester Gusrdian. 


NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. By R. P. Dunn-Partisoy. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Written with the most admirable balance of narrative and uppreciation. 
The whole band stand dramatically defined—a marvellous galaxy of military 
talent.”"—Pall Mall Gazette 

By 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER Terxrira DE 
Marros. Feap. 8vo, deckle edges, 3s, 6d. net. [Second Edition, 

“We remain spellbound by the charm of the play. It will hauut its readers 
for many a day.” —Jimes, 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Freperic Less. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Maxweit Armrie_p, and §7 from 
Photographs, also a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. Gd. net. 

This magnificently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description 
of France’s most delightful province. 

“ An extremely agreeable book, and sufficiently comprehensive as an intro- 
duction to Touraine.”--Daily Mail, 

“The author’s descriptions are a happy combination of the technical and 
the historical, and the human interest is never abseut.”—Outlook. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Avexanpre Dumas. In Six 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. cach. 
Votume VI.—This volume completes the translation of this great book. 


IN A GERMAN COLONY. By B. Pouvey-Burry. 
With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
= account of life and manners in New Britain, recently colonised by 
ermans. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS ROCKS. 


By ALFRED HARKER, M.A., F.B.8., Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
Lecturer in Petrology in the University of Cambridge. With 112 Diagrams 
and 2 Plates, demy Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 


WALKS IN PARIS. By Georges Cary. Translated 
by A.B. Attinsow. With 118 lllustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a delightful medley of description, gossip, and antiquarian lore, 
“These chapters are stored with delightful things."’—Datly Chronicle, 
“This remarkable book reads like a fascinating novel.”—Daily Mail. 


DRUGS AND THE DRUG HABIT. By H. Saryszury, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 
The object of this book is to define the position of the drug, to show its use 
and its abuse, and to discuss the broad lines upou which preveation and cure 
of disease should proceed. 


DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
TOYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. Two vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
An account of the connexion of Dante with English literature, quoting all 

the references to the great poet from Chaucer to the death of Cary in 1844 


CRIMINAL TYPES IN SHAKESPEARE. By Aueusr 
GULL. Translated by Mrs. Cuantes Weekes. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This book reviews the great criminals of the plays, and shows how Shake- 
=, by his genius, was fully up to the modern standard of criminal 
psychology. 


A HOLIDAY IN CONNEMARA. By Sreruen Gwryy, 
M.P. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A sunny human book, full of pretty word pietures, and studded with 

natural stories. Everywhere the book is touched with sympathy and insight.” 


—Daily Telegraph, 
GEORGE SELWYN AND THE WITS. By 8. Parne.t 
KERR. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 61. net. 
“ Mr, Kerr's book is written with quite unusual style and ears ™ 
— Ubserver. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By 
DAVID HANNAY. Vol. II. 1689-1815. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘This is the second and completing volume of Mr. Hannay’s well-known 
history of the Royal Navy. It commences with the year 1689, and carries the 
ry down to the year 1815, 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By J. H, MAUDE, M.A., Rector of Hilgay. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Handbooks of English Church History. 


By PaGetT 





THE SAXON CHURCH & THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


By C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., Rector of Ewelme and Canon of Peter- 
borough. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, [Handbooks of English Church History. 


RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. By F. G. Brapant. With 


many Illustrations, erown 8vo, 6s. 

The rambles are real walks and rides, arranged so as to include the whole of 
the county, their main objects being (1) to observe and describe the character. 
istic featares of the scenery, adding simple explanations of their causes, not 
expressed in technical language ; (2) to give a short account of every old build- 
ing, and an adequate description of all important ones; (3) to relate clearly aud 
accurately the very interesting historical and literary associations of the 
county. The illustrations will include reproductions of six of Turner's Sussex 
views, recently sold at Christie's. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W. S. Hotps- 
WORTH, D.C.L. With a Plan, In 4 vols. demy 8vo, each 10s. 6d. net, 
Vols. IL. and IIL. 

The first volume of this History dealt with the beginnings of Equity, 
Aduwiraity, Commercial, and Ecclesiastical Law—which make up the Common 
Law of the present day. In these two volumes the detailed history of these 
branches of law is traced. 

“Mr. Holdsworth covers an extent of ground that no preceding writer has 
covered, It isa valuable history of English law, and is bound to receive @ 
place among the authoritative works on legal history.” —Scotsaman, 

“The volumes are a worthy testimonial to the author's learning, industry, 
and research. A scholarly and exhaustive treatise.”—Glasgow Herald, 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. By G. W. Wans, D.D., and J. H. 
WADE, M.A., Authors of “Somerset.” With 32 Illustrations and 2 
Maps, small pott Svo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s, 6d. not. 


[Little Guides. 
FICTION 
SET IN SILVER. By ©. N. and A. M. Wiunramsoy, 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” With a Frontiapiece in Colour 
by Antaur H. Bocg.anp, and other Illustrations, erown 8vo, 

“It is a thorough-going Williamson book.”— Daily Chronicle. 

** These delightful authors are here found at their best.’’—Scotsman, 

“The book abounds in the happiest descriptive touches.”—Daiy Graphic, 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Ropert Hicuens, Author of 
“The Garden of Aliah.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The characters are drawn with the finest strength and naturalness.” 
Morning Leader. 
*‘ Instinct with drama from the first page to the last.”—Daily Mau, 


THEIR OXFORD YEAR. By Oona H. Batt, Author 
of “ Barbara Goes to Oxford.”” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“* Descriptive, topical, antiquarian, and romantic interests are blended in a 
charmingly ingenious mauner.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


THE LOVE-STORY OF ST. BEL. By Bernarp Caps, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

** A fine piece of craftsmanship, full of colour and thrilling.” —Sketch. 

“ A romance of romances. Not for one moment does the interest flag; the 
story is told with the most fascinating skill.”— Bystander, 

* An original work, romantic and moving. Mystery, passion, romance, the 
book is full of them ail.” — Times. 

“ Mr. Capes is at his best in this rich and powerful book.”—Morning Leader, 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Fourth Edition: 


“Mrs. Croker is always amusing; her theme is made fresh and vivid, and 
Katherine herself is delightful.’’"—Standard. 
“The charm is the tenderness of the human touch,”—Liverpool Post, 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. By Joun Oxenuan, 
Author of “ The Gate of the Desert.” Crown 890, 6s, [Third Edition, 
“ Wholesome and invigorating from first to last.""—Scotsman, 
“ Au intensely interesting story, whose characters are charmingly drawn.” 
—laverpool Post. 
“ The work of a master story-teller, and full of charm.”—Shefield Independent, 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. By U.N. and A. M. 


Wittianson. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, ls, net. [Ready May 27th, 


GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. By M. E. Francis 


(Mrs. Blundell), Author of “ Hardy-on-the-Hill,” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
[Ready May 27th, 


AN HONEST MAN. By R. H. Breruerton, Author 


of “The Mill.” Crown Svo, 6s. [Ready June ard. 


THE BISHOP AND THE LADY. By Marri Lurreta 


I 
Swaryeg. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready June 10th, 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrersoy, 


Al 
e 
Crown 8vo, 68. [Ready June 24th, 
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In Eight Volumes, crown 8vo. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 


A Series dealing with the History 
of the Christian Church 
from the beginning to the present day. 


Edited by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., 
Fellow of St: John’s College, Oxford, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. 
THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTLES. : 
By the Kev. LONSDALE RAGG, ‘M.A., Prebendary and Vice- 
Chanceller of Lincoln Cathedral. 4s. 6d. net. [in June. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS, 98-461. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 5s, net. 

“We do not know of any other work on Church history in 
which so much learned and accurate instruction is condensed 
into a comparatively small space, but at the same time presented 
in the form of an interesting narrative. Alike the beginner and 
the advanced student will find Mr. Pullana useful guide and 
companion.”—Church Times. 


THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIANS, 461-1003. 
By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 3s. 6d. net. 

“In so accomplished hands as Mr. Hutton’s the result is an 
instructive and suggestive survey of the course of the Church’s 
development throughout five hundred years, and almost as many 
countries and peoples, in Constantinople as well as among 
Wends and Prussians, in Central Asia as well as the Western 
Isles.”—Review of Theology and Philosophy. 

THE AGE OF SCHISM, 1304-1503. 
By HERBERT BRUCE, M.A., Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff. 3s. 6d. net. 

“We commend the book as being fair in its judicial criticism, a 
great point where so thorny a subject as the Great Schism and 
its issues are discussed. The art of reading the times, whether 
ancient or modern, has descended from Mr. W. H. Hutton to his 
pupil.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE REFORMATION, 1503-1648. 
By the Rev. J. P. WHITNEY, B.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at King’s College, London, 5s. net. 

“There is scarcely a point in this momentous time in regard 
to which the student, and, indeed, the ordinary reader, will not 
find here very considerable help, as well as suggestive hints for 
further study.”—Church Union Gazette. 

THE AGE OF REVOLUTION, 1648-1815. 
Ry the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Hutton’s past studies in Ecclesiastical History are sure 
to secure him a welcome in this new venture. There is a breadth 
of treatment, an accurate perspective, and a charitable spirit in 
all that he writes which make him a worthy associate of 
Creighton and Stubbs in the great field of history.” 

—Aberdeen Journal, 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR THE 
YOUNG. The Old Testament in Selections from 


the Authorised Version. 
Arranged by the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D., Canon 


Residentiary of Ely ; formerly Head-Master of Clifton Colleze. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, Is. 3d. 
each net. 


NOTES AND OUTLINES FOR 
BIBLE LESSONS. For Teachers using “Bible 


Lessons for the Young.” 
By the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, DD. Crown §&vo, 3s. 61. 


Bible Lessons and Notes and Outlines may also be had 
in One Volume, 4s. 6d, 


READINGS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., Principal 
of Culham Training College. Small fcap. 8vo, with Maps. 

1. The Bible Text only, 2s. 6d. net ; 

or in 2 Parts, Is. 3d. each net. [Zn the press. 
2. The Readings only, in 78 Lessons, 2s. 6d. net. 
3. Text and Readings, in 1 vol., 4s. 6d. net. 


SERMONS: Doctrinal, Philo- 
sophical, Critical, and Educational, 
To which are added 'I'ranslations illustrative of some more 
notable Continental Divines. FIRST SERIES. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH MILLER, B.D., Author of “ Historical 
and Speculative Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“To those already familiar with the writings of the author, it 
were nothing new to state that these doctrinal, philosophical, 
critical, and educational compositions betoken the wonted 
scholarly insight and spiritual enlightenment which invariably 
characterise the author’s works.”— Dundee Courier. 


A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 





[In the press. 





'|VENICE: AN HISTORICAL 


SKETCH OF THE REPUBLIC. 

By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons” 
and “In and Around Venice.” 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


IN AND AROUND VENICE. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice: an His- 
torical Sketch” and “ Life on the Lagoons.” 
Crown 8vo, uniform with “Life on the Lagoons,” with 15 
Illustrations and Maps, 6s. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice” and 
“In and Around Venice.” 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


OLD TOURAINE. 
The Life and History of the Chateaux of the Loire. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “Old Provence.” Fifth Edition. In 2 vols, 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s, 


OLD PROVENCE. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A,, 
Author of “Old Touraine.” 

In 2 vols., uniform with “Old Touraine.” 

Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 16s. 


A PARADISE 0F ENGLISH POETRY 


Arranged by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Hon.D.Litt, 
Dur., and Canon of Westminster. 
New Edition. Small feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Contents.—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man— 
Patriotism — Art — Romance — Nature — Pastorals — Death — 
Religion—Notes—Index of Writers—Index of First Lines. 
“A very skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name, 
Will commend itself to all true lovers of English poetry.” 


— Times. 





In Eight Volumes, crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 
The Complete Set, £2 §s. net. 


PERIODS 0F EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The object of this Series is to present in separate Volumes a 
comprehensive and trustworthy account of the general development 
of European History. and to deal fully and carefully with the 
more prominent events in each century. 

No such attempt to place the History of Europe in a com- 
prehensive, detailed, and readable form before the English public 
has previously been made, and the series forms a valuable 
continuous history of Mediwval and Modern Europe. 


Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 


Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 
sy T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medixval and Modern 
History in the University of Manchester. 


Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. 
By A. H. JOHNSON, MA., Historical Lecturer to Merton, 
Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 


Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A.,, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 

Perioi 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
3y ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 


Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 


Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 
By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar at 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
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